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were renewed at Llanelly on Saturday afternoon, when the 
troops fired on the rioters, killing two and wounding three 
men. In the evening the mob fired some wagons laden with 
explosives, and five more lives were lost. 
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view of an alleged misunderstanding over the Government's 
offer of a Commission on the previous Thursday. The Prime 
Minister in making the offer had spoken very plainly both to 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—o-— 


HE menace of a great labour war has passed away for the 
moment. The railway strike was settled on Saturday 
week, anormal service has now been resumed on all the railways, 
and the Commission of Inquiry has been sitting since Wednes- 
day. There has, however, been a good deal of rioting in 
the provinces, involving frequent collisions with the police 
and occasional intervention of the military, and an extraordi- 
nary epidemic of looting, directed chiefly against Jewish shop- 
keepers, has broken out in the mining valleys of South Wales. 
But Liverpool remained the chief focus of disturbance, 
nearly seventy thousand dockers and transport workers re- 
fusing to go back until 250 uniformed tram workers, who had 
struck in sympathy with the railway men, were reinstated. 
On the other hand the remaining 1,500 tram workers 
threatened to strike if the other men were reinstated. 





The Liverpool shipowners strongly urged the Tramways 
Committee to refuse reinstatement, on the ground that any 
further concession to the Strike Committee would perpetuate 
unrest, while the transport workers threatened a national strike 
if the men were not taken back. Serious rioting took place on 
Thursday, but in the evening the Tramways Committee decided 
to reinstate the men “as and when required, and when agree- 
able to the manager.” The settlement has been approved by 
the Strike Committee, which makes it evident that what 
appears a compromise is really a concession. We deal with 
the situation elsewhere, but may remark here that the strike, 
which cost the companies alone some £450,000 in two days, 
has had a remarkable educative effect on both Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George. We hope and believe that 
we shall never have another Limehouse speech from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





The general railway strike which began on the morning of 
Friday week only lasted till the evening of the following day. 
The strike leaders claimed that more than 200,000 men had 
come out, and traffic was paralyzed in the Midlands and the 
North of England. The lines most affected were the Great 
Central, the Midland, the North Eastern, and the Great 
Western, but the South Western maintained a full normal 
service, and traffic on the Great LEastern, the South 
Eastern and the Chatham was only slightly affected. In 
London and the suburbs a restricted service was carried on, but 
great discomfort—and even suffering—was felt in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, where thousands of holiday makers were 
“held up” at various seaside resorts and obliged in many cases 
to make their way home on foot. The Fishguard boat train 
was obstructed by strikers, who were only dispersed by v 





sternness,” we quote from the Daily Chronicle, “so dis- 
appointed the men that they did not grasp his meaning, 
left the Board of Trade with an entirely erroneous idea of the 
Government’s proposal,” and declared the strike. What 
followed may be summarized from the Master of Elibank’s 
communiqué to Tuesday's papers. The Attorney-General was 
the first to learn of the misunderstanding, and at once com- 
municated with Mr. Lloyd George, who was acting as head of 
the Government in the absence of the Premier. At that very 
moment Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was informing the Chief 
Whip of his intention to move a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Lloyd George atonce summoned them both, and 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald consented, in reply to an urgent 
appeal from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to bring the 
representatives of the railway men into communication with 
him. 


Negotiations were at once reopened, and late on Saturday 
night an agreement was arrived at and signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the companies and the men. All the men who 
went out are to be reinstated at the earliest possible moment, 
and no one is to be subject to proceedings for breaeh 
of contract or otherwise penalized. The Conciliation Boards 
are to meet at once for the settlement of the question at 
present in dispute, and the Special Commission to be appointed 
by the Government is forthwith to investigate the working of 
the conciliation scheme. Two important points in connexion 
with the settlement, though not embodied in its terms, are 
(1) the pledge of the signatories to abide by the findings of 
the Commission ; (2) the assurance of the Government that the 
companies shall beat liberty to make good any increased outlay 
on wages by raising their rates. Thesettlement thusarrivedat in- 
volved a notable concession by the companies, who consented to 
confer directly with the joint executives of the unions. On the 
other hand the men’s representatives agreed to the Cabinet's 
offer for a special inquiry which they had rejected two days 
before. We note that on the question of “ misunderstanding ” 
the Chief Liberal Whip peremptorily dismisses the “ legend” 
that Mr. Asquith was responsible. 


The settlement was for the most part loyally accepted by 
the strikers, the majority of whom returned to work on 
Monday ; but on the North Eastern, where “ recognition ” had 
already been granted and the conciliation scheme does not 
apply, the question of reinstatement delayed the resumption 
of work. An arrangement, however, has since been come to 
by which the men undertake to work amicably with and not 
annoy the non-strikers, and the directors hold themselves 
free to adopt whatever procedure may be recommended by 
the Commission as to the best means of settling disputes. 


On Tuesday Mr. Asquith announced the names of the 
members of the Commission of Inquiry. They are Sir David 
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Harrel, formerly Permanent Under Secretary for Ireland, who 
has since acted for the Board of Trade in several important 
arbitration cases, who will act as Chairman; Sir Thomas 
Ratcliffe Ellis, Secretary to the Mining Federation and the 
Federated Coal Owners’ Association; Mr. Charles G. Beale, 
bank director and solicitor, who has been twice Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham, and is now Vice-Chancellor of Birmingham 
University ; Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., the Labour member 
for the Barnard Castle Division; and Mr. John Burnett, for 
many years Chief Labour Correspondent of the Board of 
Trade. The names were well received in the House, and the 
Commission entered on its labours the following day. We 
note, however, with regret, the issue of a protest, most un- 
founded in our opinion, against the appointment of Mr. Beale, 
and other evidences of labour distrust in the Commission are 
not wanting. 


Mr. Asquith, who moved that the House should ad- 
journ till Tuesday, October 24th, briefly expressed the 
indebtedness of the nation to all who had contributed to 
the establishment of peace, and appealed to all parties 
to allow the work of the Commission to proceed without 
recriminations. The great point to-day was to make the 
settlement effective. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who followed, 
spoke moderately and optimistically on the settlement, but 
suddenly launched out into a vehement attack on Mr. 
Churchill and the Home Office, which “had played the most 
diabolical part in all this unrest.” In particular he con- 
demned the Home Secretary for his fussy interference, for 
issuing strike bulletins—which were prejudiced, ill-informed, 
inaccurate, and self-advertising—and for drafting troops into 
districts where they were not wanted or asked for. 


Mr. Churchill replied effectively to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 
bitter attack. He denied that any illegal or extra-constitutional 
action had been taken. All the Government had done was to 
make an exceptional use—fully justified by the emergency—of 
well-known legal powers. In the manufacturing and densely 
populated areas they were threatened with a total suspension 
of industry and with starvation. This entirely new peril had 
been arrested by the decision of the Government to keep the rail- 
ways running at all costs in order to preserve the food supply 
of the people. The Government only took sides with the 
people. No one could say that the strike had been conducted 
peacefully and without violence. Even in the forty-eight hours 
it had lasted there had been four or five serious, and twenty 
minor, cases of riot; almost innumerable attempts to stop 
trains by stoning them—an offence punishable by penal 
servitude for life—and many cases of cutting telegraph and 
signal wires and looting, particularly in Wales. The prompt use 
of the military had been absolutely necessary, and though some 
twenty shots were fired and four or five persons killed, far 
greater suffering and loss of life had probably been averted 
by their intervention. If soldiers were to be used at all to 
maintain order the larger the number used the safer and 
better for all concerned. ‘The Llanelly rioters,” continued 
Mr. Churchill, “left to themselves, without the intrusion of 
the police or the aid of the military, for some hours during the 
evening wrought in their drunken frenzy more havoc to life 
and limb than all the fifty thousand soldiers employed on 
strike duty throughout the country during the past month.” 


Mr. Keir Hardie, who followed, violently attacked the 
Government for their partisanship. “The Home Secretary 
and his colleagues had violated and overridden the law and 
had suspended the civil government of this country without 
the consent or sanction of Parliament, and had substituted 
military rule, . . . the law of England had been broken in the 
interest of the railway companies.” As there might be a fresh 
outbreak, he moved the adjournment of the House till August 
29th instead of October 24th, and was seconded by Mr. Josiah 
Wedgwood. Mr. Lloyd George, stung by the “ extraordinary, 
serious, and very dangerous misstatements” of Messrs. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Keir Hardie, retorted in a vehement 
speech. There was not an atom of truth in the statement 
that the Government had sided with the capitalists and 
used the troops to shoot down the men who were 
fichting for their legitimate rights by legal means. 


As for Mr. Keir Hardie’s public assertion that the Prime 
Minister had declared they would keep the railways open, even 
if they had to shoot down every striker—we quote from the 





Se ean, 
Daily News report—“ there is no adjective in the English 
vocabulary, Parliamentary or un-Parliamentary, that I 
do not here apply to the man who uttered that calumny.” 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s explanation was even worse than his 
original statement; it was “ contempiible.” 





Mr. Lloyd George ridiculed Mr. Keir Hardie’s statement 
that the trouble was all over when the military were called in 





-at Llanelly. On the contrary, the engine-driver had been 


assaulted and intimidated, the line was blocked, the rioters in 
complete command, and stones thrown at the soldiers. His 
contention that the meeting of directors and the railwaymen’s 
executive was entirely due to the action of the Government 
led to a long wrangle over the message sent by the Prime 
Minister to the men. It appeared that on Thursday the 
Government declined to intervene to secure “recognition,” 
but on Friday and Saturday they undoubtedly did bring 
pressure to bear on the directors. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
and Mr. Chaplin having both supported the Government, 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s motion was rejected by 93 to 18, and the 
House adjourned till October 24th. 


The terms of the Russo-German Agreement, which is the 
outcome of the Potsdam mecting ten months ago, were made 
known last Saturday. They are for the; most part what 
was expected. The important point is that nothing in the 
Agreement can be construed as a weakening of Russia’s 
intention to maintain her friendship with Great Britain and 
her alliance with France. The Agreement does not even 
mention the relations of Russia and Germany in respect to 
other Powers. For this reason it is a disappointment to Pan. 
Germans and to all who prophesied that the Potsdam meet- 
ing was the beginning of a rearrangement of the balance of 
power. 








Under the Agreement, Germany undertakes not to seek con- 
cessions for railways, roads, navigation, or telegraphs, and 
not to support applications for such concessions to others, in 
Persian territory north of a line drawn from Kasri-Shirin on 
the western frontier to the Afghan border along the parallel 
of Gazik. Russia undertakes toapply to the Persian Govern- 
ment for railway concessions, including one for a railway from 
Teheran to Khanikin, and when this concession is obtained 
the building of the line must be begun not later than two 
years after the completion of the Sadidje-Khanikin railway 
and concluded in four years. She reserves to herself the right 
to choose the route of the line, while taking into account the 
wishes of Germany. 





Both Governments agree to grant facilities for international 
traffic on the Khanikin-Teheran and Khanikin-Baghdad lines, 
and not to introduce such measures as transit dues and 
differential tariffs. If, after the expiry of the term of two years, 
the building of the Khanikin-Teheran railway has not been 
begun, Russia shall inform the German Government that she 
renounces the concession, whereupon the German Government 
shall obtain the right to apply for it. Russia binds herself 
not to hinder the completion of the Baghdad railway or to 
prevent the participation of foreign capital. She has the right 
to transfer the construction of the Teheran-Khanikin line to 
any foreign financial group. Both Governments pledge them- 
selves to grant to each other enjoyment of the privileges of 
this railway. We have written on the subject elsewhere and 
will only say here that if Russia gets nothing particular out of 
the Agreement—for the expected declaration by Germany that 
she would discourage Turkish aggression against Persia does 
not appear after all—it is a great matter that she has been 
able to preserve her independence to bestow her friendship 
where she pleases. We must add with satisfaction that the 
prospect of the building of a trans-Persian railway to India is 
brought appreciably nearer. 


The Franco-German conversations about Morocco are at a 
standstill, but important discussions have taken place in 
Paris, and it is believed that a definite proposal will be agreed 
upon by the French Cabinet, and will be presented by the 
French Ambassador in Berlin when the conversations are 
resumed next week. It is rumoured that France will ask for 
a protectorate of Morocco on terms, and, of course, if this 
should be so, she would be willing to pay a proper price for the 
consent of Germany. Nothing would appeal to Frenchmen 
more than a full and free opportunity to complete the great 
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work they have already done in North Africa, and Europe 
—not to say Morocco herself—would benefit if order 
were guaranteed in Morocco by the Power best 
able to enforce it. But it would be necessary that 
Germany, in return for acceptable concessions, should 
make the bargain so explicit that there would be 
no possibility of re-opening the question in a moment of dis- 
pleasure and pique. The granting of a “copyhold” lease of 
Morocco under which France would be called upon to pay 
heriots, forfeits, and fines to Germany at any moment would 
not be a settlement at all. We sincerely hope that next week 
a solution, whatever it may be, may be brought in sight. The 
danger of delay is always that countries may drift into an 
impasse which they never would have reached by design. If 
Germany should be reasonable, next week a solution will be 
highly probable. If not, France may be assured of whatever 
support we can give her against unfair treatment. 


On Thursday Dr. Manuel Arriaga was elected President of 
the Portuguese Republic. He was proposed by the Opposition 
Block of Moderates and was returned by 121 votes against 86 
cast for Dr. Machado, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. Dr. 
Machado was the candidate of the Advanced Republican Party. 
The Moderates had originally pat forward Senhor Braamcamp, 
but, in order to avoid a party split, withdrew his name and 
substituted that of Dr. Arriaga, who represents no group and 
whose name had not before been mentioned in connexion with 
the Presidency. It is certainly a good sign that the Moderates 
should genuinely have proved their moderation, and that a 
President who represents compromise should have been hailed 
with enthusiasm by all the people. Dr. Arriaga is spoken of 
as an accomplished journalist and an orator. The transitional 
stage of the new Republic is thus ended more smoothly and 
creditably than at one time seemed possible. 


On Monday Leonardo’s Mona Lisa, commonly known in 
France as la Joconde—one of the half-dozen most famous 
pictures in the world—was stolen from the Louvre. On 
Mondays the Louvre is cleaned and is closed to the public, but 
so many persons get passes as students that the number who 
have access to the galleries is considerable. Moreover, as the 
Louvre is theoretically closed the guardianship of the 
galleries on Mondays is less rigorous than usual. At present 
there is no clue to the thief, though M. Bertillon has 
photographed a number of finger-prints on the frame. 
The glass and frame were found on the stairs. It 
would be impossible to sell such a well-known picture, but 
that gives rise to the fear that the thief, panic-stricken at the 
hue and cry he has caused, may have destroyed the picture. 
Again, a madman may bave done away with it in accordance 
with the characteristic tendency of criminal lunatics to aim a 
blow at the great and famous. Mona Lisa, with the enig- 
matic smile which has bewitched and puzzled generations, 
would be just such a mark. Finally, it is suggested that the 
picture has been removed in order to demonstrate the inade- 
quate guardianship of the Louvre. Such “ demonstrations ” 
have not been unknown in recent years. We sincerely hope 
that the last explanation may prove true. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain bas written an admirable letter to 
a correspondent, who described the existence of dissatisfaction 
within the Unionist Party at the policy of those Unionists 
who prevented the creation of peers. Some of the dissatisfied 
persons had threatened to resign from the party. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain wrote :— 


“T can well understand and share their disappointment and 
even their indignation, but I put it to you and to them that to 
resign their membership of Unionist associations on this account 
will not advance our cause or strengthen the hands of those who, 
under Lord Halsbury’s leadership, continued the fight to the end. 
I agree with you that it is useless to waste regrets over the past. 
Our task is now with the future. It would be worse than useless 
—it would be suicidal—to abandon our position in the party 
orgauizations and to abstain from further exertions because our past 
efforts were not more successful. There is plenty of work ready to 
our hands. . . . Those who shared our views and supported our 
action during the recent crisis will best assist us and best serve the 
cause for which we worked by remaining loyal to the party to 
which we belong and by throwing their whole strength into the 
work of extending and popularizing its organizations.” 


We felt certain that the gloomy forebodings of those who 
arguedin favour of compelling the creation of peers in order 
to avoid a party split were utterly ill-founded. Here is the 
proof, and we are glad that it hus come in such wise words 





from Mr. Austen Chamberlain. It was indeed inconceivable 
that any Unionist should refuse to fight Home Rule for the 
pleasure of pursuing private recriminations. 


Professor A. V. Dicey contributes to the-Times of Monday 
the first of a series of letters on the effects of the Parliament 
Bill. In his first letter he points out that henceforth it will 
be virtually impossible to swamp the House of Lords by a 
large creation of peers. In the past a special creation of peers 
was defensible, if defensible at all, on the ground that the 
Veto of the Lords was absolute. But no such argument is 
possible now. The Parliament Bill bas given to any Ministry 
which can maintain its majority through three successive 
sessions the power to get its way in spite of the House 
of Lords. Therefore if a Sovereign were asked to create 
peers under these new conditions expressly to overcome 
the resistance of the Lords he would be justified in saying 
—nay, as a good Constitutional monarch he could not do 
otherwise than say—that, as the Parliament Act was part of 
the Constitution, it must necessarily be observed by King and 
people alike. A brief delay in overcoming the opinion of the 
Lords, he would say, was in fact one of the safeguards pro- 
vided by the Constitution, and as such must be respected. 
The policy of creation, as Professer Dicey says, “is rendered 
all but impossible.” No doubt this is so, but it is a very small 
crumb of comfort. For a Government strong enough to exist 
three years could pass its most important measure, however 
injurious it might be, without being in any need of a 
creation. 








Lord James of Hereford, who died of heart failure at Epsom 
in his eighty-third year, had won distinction as an advocate 
and subsequently as a law officer in two Liberal administra- 
tions before the crisis of his career was reached in 1886. He 
then proved his disinterested patriotism by refusing the offer 
of the Lord Chancellorship from Mr. Gladstone in order to 
fight the cause of the Unionalong with the other great Liberal 
Unionist leaders of whom Mr. Chamberlain is now the sole 
survivor. A weighty and persuasive speaker, he rendered 
invaluable services in this great campaign, and was equally 
convincing at a later date in combating the fallacies of Tarilf 
Reform. His keen intellect remained unimpaired to the 
close of his life, and he was frequently in request of late 
years as arbitrator in important disputes. 


We regret to record the death of Dr. Guinness Rogers, the 
well-known Congregationalist minister, which took place in 
his eighty-third year last Sunday. After ministries in Northum- 
berland and Lancashire he became pastor of the Grafton Square 
Congregational Church at Clapham, where his best-remembered 
labours were accomplished during the last thirty-five years. In 
his early days he was a co-founder of the “ British Anti-State 
Church Association,” which afterwards became the Liberation 
Society. He always held that State-provided education should 
be secular, and that religion should be left to the Church and 
the home. This opinion of course estranged him from many 
Nonconformists. But no Nonconformist minister of our day 
has had a greater influence in public affairs as preacher, 
author, and politician than Dr. Guinness Rogers. We dislike 
some of his ideals as intensely as we admire others, but he was 
always aman of commanding ability and honesty. He was 
an intimate friend of Gladstone, who used often to turn to 
him to be instructed in Nonconformist feeling. 


In response to an invitation from the Kensington Branch of 
the Centre Party Union and Middle Classes Defence Organ- 
ization, Lord Robert Cecil has expressed his readiness, in the 
event of a vacancy occurring in South Kensington, to stand 
as an independent Conservative candidate on a national pro- 
gramme. In his letter Lord Robert Cecil states his opinion 
that it is the first duty of every patriotic citizen to restore the 
Constitution and renovate the House of Commons. We are 
glad to note, as an indication of Unionist concentration, that a 
number of Unionist members, most of them pronounced 
Tariff Reformers, including Sir Robert Finlay, Sir William 
Anson, Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Lord 
Ronaldshay, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Amery, Mr. George 
Wyndham, and Mr. F. E. Smith, lately expressed their earnest 
hope that a seat would soon be found for Lord Robert Cecil. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 78}—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





REFLECTIONS ON THE STRIKE. 


ii would be idle to count up all the points which either 

side may be said to have gained in the great strike 
now provisionally settled. That would only mean re- 
crimination; we have had enough of recrimination and to 
spare, and, as Mr. Asquith wisely remarked, the less said 
for the moment the better. At the end of the short bout 
both sides cried out, to use the language of the fencer, 
“Touché!” If each side continues to believe that it has 
touched the other we shall be glad of it, for deep bitter- 
ness and chagrin will then be absent, and nothing would 
stand in the way of a universal acceptance of the decisions 
of the Royal Commission so much as unappeasable bitter- 
ness. A few facts may, however, be set down. The ideal 
of a general railway strike, effective throughout all the 
systems of the kingdom, was foredoomed to failure 
from the start if only the Government would do 
their duty of protecting property and personal liberty. 
This the Government honestly tried to do, and therefore 
the plan of a general strike came to naught. Not more 
than one man in three on the railways struck, and probably 
not so many. The labour leaders exaggerated the num- 
bers to keep up the spirits of their followers. This was 
only to be expected. When an army is being urged on to 
the assault the only sensible thing is to tell the men that 
they are certain to win, and are in fact already winning. 
Mr. Keir Hardie brought the ridiculous charge against 
Mr. Churchill that by publishing bulletins of the figures 
the Home Office had discouraged the strikers, as though 
it were the business of the Government to take sides with 
the men at the cost of ruining the trade of the country 
and starving out the people! Why, that is the very 
accusation which many working men in their muddle- 
headed way are making against the Government when they 
complain of the employment of soldiers. They only mean 
that the Government took sides with the railway com- 
panies against the men. 


We say that the Government honestly tried to perform 
the first duty of a Government. We do not say that they 
were always successful ; there is no doubt that a very large 
number of cases could be cited, and many already have 
been cited, in which ferocious intimidation was carried on 
against the men who remained at work, and in which 
damage to property was done in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of troops. But it remains true that in the most 
significant industrial revolt which this country has ever 
seen the Government proved that they recognized the issues 
at stake—that war was declared against the food supplies 
of the country, and no war can offer a greater injury toa 
nation than that—and held from the first that it was their 
duty to maintain the right of the community to exist. 
Thus a precedent has been established with no uncertain 
voice. It will never be possible (unless some day we have 
a Socialist Government, which will certainly bring the 
country to ruin in one way if it does not in another, and the 
particular way does not perhaps very much matter) for a sober 
and reasonable Government in the future to disregard this 
precedent. When the great railway strike took place in 
France the workers had been misled by wickedly glib 
promises, such as have never yet been uttered by any 
Ministers in England ; but at the crisis, when France faced 
famine, Radical French Premiers like M. Clemenceau and 
M. Briand could do no more than assert the inevitable fact, 
which will out in the long run, howewer much it may be 
disguised for a time, that the right of the community 
to exist takes precedence over all the grievances of a section. 
The employment of troops in the desperate situation of 
last week was absolutely necessary. But for their employ- 
ment the strike would probably be going on still. We 
ourselves have before now defended the employment of 
police rather than of soldiers in all ordinary riots and 
disputes. It stands to reason that the police are much 
more efficient than soldiers in suppressing civil disturb- 
ances. They are accustomed to the habits of mobs; 
they have had long experience in the practice of self- 
restraint ; they are gallant, and they have “a way with 
them.” They produce their results with the minimum 
of personal injury—at least to their opponents. A saga 
might be written on the courage, humour, and wisdom of 








the police in the face of the ultimate arguments of mob 
violence. Who could read unmoved of the action of two 
policemen at Liverpool who in the midst of being harried 
and pelted jumped into the river to save one of their 
persecutors? But the extraordinary outbreak of last 
week required extraordinary measures. The Government 
justly recognized that in protecting the property of the 
railway companies they were protecting the property of 
the public—the machinery of a vital public service, 
Some people are complaining that troops were quartered 
among them, although the local authorities made no 
request for military help, and though local authorities 
have always been allowed to decide whether such 
help is necessary. The Liberals of Manchester, for in- 
stance, talk as though an outrage had been committed on 
their liberties. There is only one answer to such com- 
plaints. The movements of troops are a vast system of 
mutual support and interdependence; you cannot 
guarantee security of railway property which extends 
into every corner of the country if there are local 
patches which are allowed, so to speak, to contract 
out of the insurance provided by the Government, 
The punctilio of one such district is an act of 
unfairness to others. And, after all, what ridiculous 
cant this talk is, as though a whole borough were con. 
taminated and corrupted by the presence of a body of men 
who notoriously conduct themselves nowadays with re- 
straint, sobriety, and good manners! Our only regret is 
that the work done by professional soldiers last week could 
not have been shared by civilians who had under- 
gone a brief compulsory military training. Then the 
citizen would have been compelled to feel that he was in 
his own person part of the embodiment of military force, 
and there could have been no suggestion that he was being 
outraged by himself. 


Much as there is to deplore in the memories of last 
week, there are also some causes for satisfaction. The 
worst rioting was not the act of genuine strikers, and 
we cannot help feeling that in no other country in the 
world would the combatants in such an atmosphere of 
angry strife have come so quickly to a compromise. The 
masters, under exactly what degree of compulsion from 
the Government we do not know, met the men’s leaders, 
and by that act virtually abandoned their attitude of 
refusing to “recognize” the unions. We have always 
regretted that the men’s salaried officials were not recog- 
nized by railway companies as they are by almost all other 
great industrial companies. But we should not say this if we 
thought the unions would be allowed to use “ recognition” to 
make it impossible for free labourers to exist outside the 
unions. The non-union men should have every opportunity 
to approach their employers and state their grievances. If 
they should be less skilfully represented by themselves 
than by professional advocates that would be their own 
affair ; but they should be every bit as free to state their 
own case without artificial prejudice to their cause as a 
citizen is to conduct his own case in a law court. It 
may be that the unions are mistaken in their estimate 
of the value of being recognized. At all events it is 
curious that the disorder on the North Eastern Railway 
has been as bad as anywhere, if not worse, although this 
company already “ recognizes ” the unions. 


One of the most remarkable points in the struggle has 
been the position of the Labour Party. The sympathetic 
strike developed under the guidance of outsiders like 
Mr. Tom Mann and Mr. Ben Tillett. The Parliamentary 
Labour leader, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, had overtly little 
to say to it, and we imagine little knowledge of what was 
doing. Then when Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Sydney 
Buxton were moving heaven and earth to bring about a 
settlement Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Keir Hardie seized the 
authority, which they had temporarily abdicated, and by 
rhetoric inside and outside the House of Commons 
tried to make the Labour Party appear as the 
champions of the strike. We wish we could persuade 
every working man to read a verbatim report of Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s speech in the House on Tuesday. Mr. Hardie 
would then be indeed a fallen god. He has said many 
mischievous, scatter-brained, and wildly inaccurate things 
in his life, but for futility his words on Tuesday 
marked the culmination, and we should hope the de- 
cline, of his career. Working men should ask them- 
selves what gods they have been following, and why. If 
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xpect any betterment of their lot from the Socialist 
Sslrs in the House they are simply heading for bitter 
disillusionment. But we have hopes that the working man 
is not so wanting in sense. The very character of his dis- 
content is in its way reassuring. No doubt the Labour 
Jeaders cannot understand why the working man is 80 
apathetic about the Lords’ Veto, Home Rule, Adult 
Suffrage, State intervention, and all the rest of it. The 
fact is that, so far as the Labour Party occupy themselves 
with these things, they are failing to interest the working 
man, who is almost exclusively concerned with thoughts of 
his wages. Wages, wages, wages—there is the pre- 

ssession of his life. 

He sees all round him a prosperous country and he 
reads of overflowing trade returns. Yet during the last 
ten years his wages have not increased relatively to the 
cost of living. If he calls himself a Socialist, as he often 
does, it is because he vaguely believes that Socialism will 
bring him more wages—a larger share in the good things 
of the world. Yet it is as certain as that the day succeeds the 
night that the programme of the Labour Party will reduce 
wages. All the Socialistic nostrums of the Labour Party 
are bound to destroy capital. But capital is the friend of 
those who sell their labour, because it, and it alone, is the 
hirer of labour. To understand the absurdity of regarding 
capital as the enemy one has only to look at the matter 
from the point of view of the capitalist himself. If a 
capitalist had a monopoly of capital he could pay any 
wretched wages he liked; but the existence of other capital 
which competes with his capital in hiring Jabour -comgacnen | 
forces him to pay higher wages than he otherwise would. 
The more this competition goes on the more wages go up. 
If the capitalist does not like this the labourer certainly 
should. We believe that the working man is not incapable 
of thinking such things out for himself. If he does he 
will see that every single intervention by the State in 
arresting freedom of exchange has to be paid for. We are 
now at a critical stage in the affairs of labour. Never has 
so much been done for labour, and never have unrest 
and dissatisfaction been so great. All this is a portent. 
Surely it is proved already that in pinning its faith to 
Socialism or Socialistic Liberalism labour is on the wrong 
road. For ourselves we are not in the least alarmed at 
the unrest if only it gives working men tothink. Dis- 
content is almost divine if it leads men to desire more than 
they desired before and to raise the standard of comfort. 
The standard of comfort cannot be raised without more 
light and beauty coming into a man’s life. This is in 
every way desirable. We should not shrink from it; we 
should encourage it. 





RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 


io railway strike is certain to stir into life the slum- 
bering demand for railway nationalization. A 
number of people who are by no means Socialists will 
be inclined to argue that the only way to prevent such a 
national disaster as was recently threatened is to make 
the railways national property and treat the railway ser- 
vants as part of the Civil Service of the country. There 
isa certain amount of superficial plausibility about this 
argument which will appeal to the man in the street, and 
will undoubtedly be exploited by State Socialists. It is 
therefore worth while briefly to examine the question 
afresh. In the first place, however, let us dispose of the 
absurdity that railway nationalization can necessarily be 
relied upon to prevent railway strikes. The experience of 
France is sufficient to prove the contrary. The Western 
of France Railway was recently purchased by the State, 
and is administered as a State railway, yet on none of the 
French railways have the labour troubles been so serious as 
on this Government line. To come nearer home, we find 
that the municipalization of tramways in no way prevents 
labour disputes. In Glasgow, which led the way in 
tramway municipalization, a serious tramway strike took 
lace accompanied by gross cases of sabotage. In 

iverpool there has been a strike of the municipal tram- 
way workers, which was prolonged after many of the 
other strikes in the country had been terminated. In 
London, again, the tramway workers are threatening to 
come out. 


provocation to labour disturbances—for so long as an 
enterprise is privately managed, the employees are always 
conscious that there is a limit to the extent to which wages 
can be raised. Especially is this the case in well-organized 
industries, such as the cotton trade, where the workmen, 
owing to the prevalence of the joint-stock system, are 
fully aware what profits are being made, and do not put 
forward demands for a rise in wages unless they believe 
that the company can bear the increased charge. On the 
other hand, where an industry is nationalized or muni- 
cipalized the question of profit practically disappears. In 
theory municipal tramway committees may maintain the 
fiction that they are working the concern on commercial 
lines, but in practice they know that they have the rate- 
pee pocket to fall back upon. The employees also 
snow this,and as they regard the ratepayer’s purse as 
inexhaustible they argue to themselves that it does not 
matter how much they demand, the money will be forth- 
coming to pay them. Moreover, since most of the employees 
are themselves voters they know that they can bring 
electoral pressure to bear to back up their primary demands, 
or to secure reinstatement on favourable terms if a strike 
takes place. 


This consideration, indeed, is in our judgment the most 
conclusive argument against extending the sphere of 
Government activity. If the democratic theory of Govern- 
ment were really operative in practice the community could 
doubtless protect itself against unjust demands by its own 
employees, but, as everyone with the least experience of 
municipal or national politics is aware, the democratic 
theory does not work. The will of the majority does 
not prevail; what does prevail is the will of an 
energetic, well-organized minority. Any considerable 
number of State servants can themselves constitute such a 
minority. They are by the nature of the case well organized, 
for they have a common interest as against the rest of the 
community. Already we have ample evidence of this fact. 
Postal employees speaking in their own organizations, or 
even speaking publicly, say bluntly that their wages are 
their politics. Elementary school teachers are adopting 
an identical attitude, and if the railway service were 
nationalized we should have some 600,000 voters organized 
with the common interest of demanding an increase of 
wages for the railway servants without regard to the interests 
of the rest of the community. In most towns the railway 
vote would have a considerable value which might turn the 
scale in a contested election ; in some towns, such as Derby 
and Swindon, the railway vote would by itself be over- 
whelming, and these towns would then occupy the position 
now held by the Dockyard constituencies, such as 
Chatham and Portsmouth, where the first appeal made 
to every candidate is that he should promise to support all 
the demands of Government employees, whether just or 
unjust. It would be a very serious matter to increase the 
number of constituencies subject to similar pressure. 
But even if the railway vote were spread equally 
over the whole country it would still be a very 
important determining factor in our electoral system, and 
in practice no Government would find it easy to go against 
the united demand of 600,000 solidly organized voters. 
The result would be that either the users of the railways 
or the taxpayers would be bled to meet the demands of 
the railway servants. In practice it is probably the 
taxpayer who would suffer, for here, again, the essential 
fact of democratic practice would come into operation. 
Groups of railway users can more easily organize 
themselves than can the general body of the taxpayers, 
and demands would be formulated by this group and by 
that for a reduction of railway rates without regard to the 
general prosperity of the railway administration. The 
final burden would fall upon the taxpayer. What that 
burden would be we can only dimly imagine. To begin 
with it is certain that the railways would be taken over at 
a price which would leave very little margin of profit for 
the taxpayer. At present the margin of profit is not 
great, and though it is true that the small rate of interest 
paid on railway stock is partly due to the over-capitaliza- 
tion of the railways, the State could not take account of 
this fact in buying up the property of the shareholders. 
It would have to pay a price based upon the present 
market value of railway stock, and that price would leave 
the very narrowest margin between the interest due upon 
the Government debt which would have to be created and 





Indeed, if we look at the matter fairly, it will be seen 
that nationalization and municipalization provide a special 


the net revenue yielded by the railway system. A very 
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slight increase in the cost of administration either by 
raising wages or by reducing charges would wipe out the 
margin and create the necessity for an increase in 
taxation. 

As against these arguments it is frequently alleged by 
the hot-headed advocates of nationalization that State rail- 
ways have been a brilliant success in other countries. As 
far as we are aware the only countries in which they have 
been a real success are Prussia and India, and in both 
cases those democratic influences which, in our judgment, 
are fatal toa successful State management of railways are 
absent. Prussia is ruled by a powerful and, on the whole, 
extremely efficient bureaucracy. Moreover, in Prussia, 
partly owing to the general flatness of the land, the rail- 
ways were built very economically, and the consequence was 
that a large margin of profit was from the outset available. 
In India, again, where after many years of waiting the 
State railways have now become a financial success, there 
is no element of democracy to bar the way to good 
administration. But even in India those familiar with 
the facts are aware that State management has many 
defects which are not experienced in private management, 
in particular with regard to the promotion of officials. 
This particular defect, it may be remarked, would be 
intensified in a democratically governed country like Great 
Britain. Doubtless some attempt would be made, if Par- 
liament at the moment happened to have an honest fit, to 
introduce Civil Service rules to regulate railway promotions, 
but it is probable that in any case a large proportion of 
railway appointments would come under political influences. 
We have recently seen the way in which the Liberals, who 
used to pose as the upholders of political purity, have 
flooded the country with a vast army of new officials 
appointed by political patronage. Thesame motives which 
have brought about this new departure would certainly be 
operative with regard to the railways, and not only should 
we have Parliament subjected to the terrorism of the rail- 
way vote, but also we should find it corrupted by the 
vast opportunities of patronage placed in the hands of the 
Government. 





THE OUTLOOK IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


E have recorded elsewhere the chief facts of the 
agreement between Russia and Germany in the 
Middle East. For the Pan-Germans it is a keen disap- 
pointment that this agreement has not pulled the political 
arrangement of the world to pieces and put Germany in a 
position of advantage as regards all other Powers. Svarcely 
less than that was expected at the time of the Potsdam 
meeting. Russia was to become frigid in her friendship 
for Great Britain and lukewarm in her alliance with 
France, and Germany’s hold on Turkey was to become in- 
finitely firmer as a set-off to the gracious sanction which 
she was to grant to the interests of Russia in Persia. The 
awakening comes after the dream. It is not of 
course a sensational awakening; the sufferers do 
not awake crying with horror; they simply 
become conscious that they are back in a dull, common- 
place world where everything is very much as it was when 
they began to dream. Russia has preserved her right to 
remain on excellent terms with Great Britain, and the 
alliance with France was never stronger. It is even 
thought that the terms of the Agreement show internal 
evidence of Russia’s insistence on the fact that Great 
Britain is her neighbour in Persia and has interests similar 
to her own. But if the Agreement has not changed the 
relations of the Powers to one another it has brought us 
to the threshold of what we think will be a notable epoch 
of railway building in the Middle East. 

How far the proposed Persian railways will affect the 
terman schemes for the Baghdad railway it is impossible 
yet to say. We have no objection in the world to 
the construction of the Baghdad railway, nor even 
to British investors putting their money into it, 
provided that we are not asked to participate on conditions 
which would put British directors in a permanent minority 
on the board of control. That was the objection we raised 
to the original preposterous scheme which was commended 
to this country by Mr. Balfour. We must add that our 
plain rights on the Persian Gulf would have to be 
respected, and we could not become parties to the infliction 
of new injustices in Turkey by the exaction of fresh 
oppressive kilometric guarantees. If those conditions were 








agreed upon we should be glad to see the hdad rai 

go forward quickly. The faster all the el ual 
are built the better—that is quite a safe rule for the Middle 
East. More railways will mean more trade for everybod 
for it is understood, of course, that they will be open = 
the commerce of the world. Persia, not least of al} 
will profit by them, and no country is in greater need of 
them. She cannot keep her own trade routes free from 
brigands, and she will benefit vastly by the working of 
railways for the guardianship of which foreigners will be 
responsible, and which will permit merchandise to be con. 
veyed freely about the country. We have particular 
sympathy with the proposal made last year for a trans. 
Persian railway from the Caucasus to Baluchistan. This 
route is the best “ short cut” to India, and we trust that 
this railway will be created early in the new epoch which 
is opening. The section of this railway in Northern Persia 
would be under Russian control, and that in Southern 
Persia under British control. The distance from London 
to Bombay by means of such a railway would be about 
5,700 miles, and the whole journey would not take more 
than seven days. The quickest journey now by Brindisi 
takes 124 days. The Baghdad railway route would 
take a little under twelve days. The old dread of bringing 
India into touch with Russia has lost its force. It is said 
that the Government of India would still object, but we 
ean hardly believe that this prejudice would be allowed to 
survive. The railway would mean the rapid interchange 
of the wealth of the Kast and the West. No one could do 
a better service to Persia than to construct it. We trust 
the feeling in favour of the railway may become so strong 
that the Russian monopolists, who now prevent Batoum from 
becoming a free port—and it must become free if the railway 
is to become a practical concern—may be compelled to adapt 
themselves to the times. One other point. As Colonel 
Yate showed in an article which we published on 
December 31st, 1910, our position on the Persian Gulf 
would be greatly strengthened, and one of the main risks of 
the new epoch would thus be provided against, if India 
were used, as she might be, as a naval base. The Govern- 
ment of India should have once more as in the old days its 
own naval contingent. 

We turn from the Middle East, where in spite of the 
vaticinations of ten months ago there is no pressing cause 
of alarm, to the more ominous signs nearer home. 
The conversations between France and Germany have 
come to a stop for the present. Nothing has been 
accomplished. Things are as they were. Delay is in 
itself a great danger, and we hope that if Germany has 
nothing but more delay to offer France will politely bring 
the negotiations to a head. We believe that a solution 
can be found, and Germany could not within reason object 
to its being found soon. The suspension of the con- 
versations for two weeks, at the suggestion of Germany, 
was due, it is said, to the labour troubles in Great Britain. 
It would not be too ungracious to Germany to assume, 
though we have no direct evidence, that this explanation 
istrue. For all diplomatists turn the passing events of 
the hour to their own uses-—it is part of their business— 
and Germany would suddenly ed changed her whole 
character if she refused the opportunity of seeing, before 
she decided on her next step, how the British power of 
argument, which lies behind France, might be affected by 
the great industrial revolt. But though this was not un- 
natural in German diplomacy we cannot help remarking 
on the ignorance it betrayed of British character. 
Germany apparently thinks that internal strife im 
Great Britain would divide British society in the 
face of an enemy. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. We honestly believe that if a 
grave and unprovoked threat—which, of course, we 
are only imagining as an illustration—were suddenly 
offered to Great Britain in the midst of a general strike 
it would be enough to end the strike. Except for an 
odious and small group of political cosmopolitans the 
strikers would not dream of letting their country be taken 
at a disadvantage. When the conversations are resume 
between France and Gerfmany the French Ambassador will 
certainly be found in the same mind as he was when the 
conversations began. The French Prime Minister, the 
French Foreign Minister, and the French Ambassador in 
Berlin have been consulting together in Paris this 
week, and their confidences have been exchanged 
to a chorus of exhortations in the newspapers and, 
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itical speeches in the country. Practically all the 
vera are to one effect : that if Germany means to be 
unreasonable France must say “ No,” and may just as well 
do so sooner as later, for argument where a reasonable 
solution is not desired is bound to fail in any case ; but 
that if Germany means to be reasonable a solution can 
beyond doubt be found, for France is not in the least 
unwilling to pay a proper price for advantages received. So 
long as France remains in this spirit she cannot go wrong, 
and she may count confidently on British support. 

This spirit is very different from the vacillations of 1905, 
when M. Delcassé was sacrificed and France almost courted 
German exactions by seeming to minister tothem. The 
change came under M. Clemenceau in the winter of 1908, 
when, weary of the policy of unavailing complaisance, 
he used plain and dignified language, and was very 
soon rewarded by the understanding of February, 1909. 
France is not in the least likely now to exchange 
the later method for the earlier. But subject to this 
general sense of what is proper she will unquestionably 
think it worth while to pay a reasonable price for a pro- 
mise that she shall be left in peace to develop her North 
African dominion. Her work in North Africa is a won- 
derful enterprise, the fruit of a logical and orderly brain, 
and is creditable to her in every way. If she thinks it 
well to pay a price for freedom to continue and complete 
it, Englishmen will of course be glad that she has come 
to that decision. But they will not attempt to advise her 
as to what price exactly she should pay, and they will 
stand by her to the last if she should be coerced unfairly. 
We do not believe that the German Government by any 
means desires to carry to the breaking point the policy of 
clumsiness and affront, but unfortunately it has to keep 
its fingers on the pulse of the Chauvinists, whose cupidity 
has been excited, and now can hardly be appeased. 





“SIR HENRY JAMES.” 


E have put the name by which Lord James of Here- 
ford was best known at the head of this article 
because it helps to emphasize the one act to which he owes 
his place in history. Politicians who have refused great 
promotion and subordinated their careers to their convic- 
tions just at the moment when they had their foot on the 
highest round of the ladder are not met with every day, 
and in this particular instance there was no overpowering 
reason why the sacrifice should be made. When Mr. 
Gladstone became a Home Ruler and broke the Liberal 
Party in two he carried with him men of great mark. No 
one need have been ashamed to cast in his lot with Lord 
Granville, Lord Rosebery, Lord Spencer, or Lord Ripon. 
In the case of Sir Henry James there was a great and 
legitimate inducement for taking this course. He had 
the Chancellorship within his grasp. It was there for him 
to hold or to let go. The attraction must have been 
specially great, because his eminence at the Bar had not 
been so unchallenged as to single him out for the Woolsack 
in the eyes either of the profession or of his countrymen. 
He had been a very successful advocate, but he had not 
shown the qualities which would by universal consent have 
made him a great judge. His claim to eminence had 
rather been founded on his political services. He had 
made an excellent Attorney-General. He had piloted the 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1883 through the Commons with 
remarkable skill and temper—qualities which were espe- 
cially needed in what Lord Morley rightly calls “a business 
that was made none the easier by the fad of every man in 
the House supposing himself to understand the subject,” 
and had thereby gained an unusual share of Mr. Gladstone’s 
regard. Now he was asked to accept an office which carried 
with it a peerage and a seat in the Cabinet and kept him 
in intimate association with the leader under whom he had 
already twice served. No man had so much to gain by 
accepting Home Rule. No man would have had a larger 
field thrown open to him by allowing himself to be con- 
vinced by his leader’s reasoning. 

The temptation must have been great, but it was nobly 
resisted. When the names of the new Ministers were 
announced it was found that Lord Herschell held the 
office which public opinion and general goodwill had re- 
served for Sir Henry James. There was only one obstacle 
in the way of his accepting the Chancellorship, but it was 
one that could not be got over. He was convinced that 


Home Rule was bad for the Empire, bad for the United 





Kingdom, and bad for Ireland. The curious confusion 
between party and principle was seldom more visible than 
in the controversy which followed Mr. Gladstone's acces. 
sion to office in 1886. The Liberals who followed Mr, 
Gladstone in 1886 were converted, we do not doubt, by the 
same reasoning which had convinced their leader. They 
were persuaded, or had persuaded themselves, that Home 
Rule was the crown and end of the long list of Liberal 
concessions to popular feeling. But why should the 
Liberals who declined to follow Mr. Gladstone have 
been charged, as they often were, with disloyalty ? 
No doubt they had abandoned their leader. But they 
could plead with equal truth that their leader had 
abandoned them. In 1886 Liberals had been compelled 
to choose between the principles which had animated the 
party down to that year and the statesman whom down 
to that year they had been proud to follow. The 
point which each man had to answer to his own conscience 
was whether he should stand by the principles he had pro- 
fessed throughout his political life or by the leader in 
whom he had hitherto supposed those principles to be 
embodied. If Mr. Gladstone’s arguments had made him a 
Home Ruler by conviction the disciple’s course was clear. 
If Mr. Gladstone’s arguments had left him unmoved 
his course was equally clear. In the one case 
he would be loyal to his principles, in the 
other he would be loyal to his leader. Morally he 
would be right in either case. The only way in which 
he could go wrong would be by putting principles on one 
side and allowing his choice to be determined by purely 
personal considerations. Sir Henry James was tempted 
in this way, and his merit is that the temptation did not 
cause him a moment’s doubt. Plain as the case was, how- 
ever, there were not wanting those who thought that 
allegiance to party ought to have come before allegiance to 
principle. Home Rule might be good or bad in itself. 
Upon that point it was not necessary for a man to make up his 
mind. The question that really concerned him was which 
way the party machine inclined, and that was to be decided 
by one consideration only—which way Mr. Gladstone in- 
clined. As soon as this had been ascertained the road lay 
clear before him. Swinburne has described the mental pro- 
cess by which these men allotted praise or blame to their 
fellow Liberals :— 
“The numerous tongue approves him renegade 


Who cannot change his banner; he that can 
Sits crowned with wreaths of praise too pure to fade.” 


Such propositions as that a leader deserves to be 
followed for the sake of the policy of which he is the 
representative, and that if he sheds one policy and takes 
up another only those who can honestly plead that they 
have travelled the same road and arrive at the same goal 
have any business to follow him still—are elementary truths, 
but like other truths of the same order they are very apt 
to be forgotten. It is only when this mental process has 
been gone through that loyalty to the man is compatible 
with loyalty to the cause with which the man has hitherto 
been identified. Sir Henry James had tried the experi- 
ment and found it a failure. He had weighed 
Mr. Gladstone’s arguments and remained uncon- 
vinced, and when the opportunity of his life came he 
knew how to put it aside. It was his object, as 
he once explained, so to act that no man should be 
able to point to his conduct as proof that “the Bar of 
England was composed of men who were unfit to take 
their part in political life,” and that object was thoroughly 
attained. Almost necessarily the Bar is more liuble than 
other professions to the charge of treating politics as a 
road to professional advancement. Consequently a striking 
example of the opposite way of regarding it has an ex- 
ceptional yalue. It keeps the relation between the two 
careers sweet. It breaks the mischievous habit of looking 
upon every man as being purchasable if only the terms 
offered are good enough. We need to have instances 
set before us that even if Walpole were right in his 
estimate of mankind—at least of political mankind— 
in his own experience his experience was exceptionally 
unfortunate. Such an act as that of Sir Henry James 
has a value beyond the circumstances which gave occasion 
for it, and those who are still of his opinion upon the 
particular question have a right to recall it with satisfac- 
tion. 





Lord James had a very happy art of giving telling illus- 
trations in aid of his arguments. There is a fallacy as 
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much in use to-day as it was when the Home Rule question 
was first started—that the unhappy conditions in which 
Irish history so often presents the Irish people have a 
relation to the particular remedy which now finds favour 
with the Liberal Government. We have not now to legislate 
for an Ireland lying prostrate under ferocious laws, 
or having her industries destroyed whenever they seemed 
likely to flourish by an interested English Parliament, or her 
agricultural progress checked by a land system borrowed 
from England and applied to circumstances quite unlike 
those under which it grew up. Everything that the 
advocate of Home Rule urges on these points may be con- 
ceded without his case being brought any nearer proof 
than when the controversy started. The reason for this 
failure has never been better put than by Sir Henry 
James. He was speaking only of the methods by 
which the Act of Union was carried through the 
Irish Parliament, but what he said is capable of a much 
wider application: “ You may find many reasons for 
opposing an improvident marriage; but these are not 
reasons which are sufficient to justify a divorce when that 
marriage has been solemnized. I suppose that if, by some 
strange action of fate, we could have prevented the joining 
together of those unfortunate gentlemen, the Siamese 
twins, we should have done so; and yet the same reason 
would not have caused us to direct that the ligament 
which bound them together should be cut asunder.” The 

int which is above all others important to bear in mind 
m arguing about Home Rule could not be more vividly 
put. Home Rule is concerned with the future, not with 
the past, and no piling-up of evidence that in some past 
time Ireland has been unhappy and unprosperous without 
Home Rule can carry us any further. If Sir Henry 
James had left us no other legacy but this felicitous 
illustration he would have done solid service to the 
present political situation. 








BIBLE ENGLISH. 


TYLE in literature is, like beauty, compounded of ele- 
ments. But the result of their fusion is more than a 
sum ora product. It is a new substance. Yet analysis bas 
its uses. By isolating an element here and an element there it 
enables the imagination to study the object under various 
separate aspects, which otherwise might have been obscured 
by the total effect. No one knows better than the analyst 
that to sort out the elements does not explain the compound, 
neither, as is too often supposed, does it explain itaway. The 
office of analysis is at once too humble and too practical to 
claim such explanatory capacity. 

The style of “ the noblest example of the English tongue” 
will bear analysis as its subject-matter has borne criticism. It 
is a lamentable fact that we do not possess, as the Greeks 
possessed, any scientific treatise on the dynamics of our own 
tongue. The completion of the Oxford Dictionary may facilitate 
the inception of such a study by digesting the necessary 
materials. As it is, we know more of the mechanism of 
Latin than of English prose. As for the prose of the Bible, 
even its more dominant elements are difficult to isolate. They 
are as much psychological as linguistic ; elements not only of 
the English tongue, but of the English spirit. Of the prose 
of the Bible it may indeed be said, “ Le style c’est le peuple.” 
For instance, there is the adaptation of Hebrew ideas; it isan 
adaptation, not only in expression, but in substance. No 
doubt there are few ideas which are absolutely identical in 
two languages. Among those few would be classed the con- 
cepts of mathematics. Yet we cannot be quite sure even about 
these, for while toan Englishman a given arithmetical idea 
presents itself in a numerical form and with a numerical 


content, to an ancient Greek it was geometrical, his 
unit of number being a line and his concept of 
multiplication a rectangle. It might seem _ inevitable 


that in a translation from the Hebrew the essence 
of the ideas at least would remain Hebraic. But there are 
good grounds (among them being the influence of the Bible 
upon the English people) for believing that this is not the 
ease. A priori, of course, the mere fact of translation proves 
that the ideas, in passing from Hebrew to English words, have 
ceased to be Hebrew, and have become English. The remarks 
of Jezus the son of Sirach in the preface to his translation, 
from Hsbrew into Greek, of his grandfather’s Wisdom, which 


how constant it is. 








we know as Kcclesiasticus, are very much to the point. He 
says: “ The same things uttered in Hebrew, and translated 
into another tongue, have not the same force in them: and 
not only these things, but the law itself, and the prophets, 
and the rest of the books, have no small difference when 
they are spoken in their own language.” 

On the other hand, it might seem inevitable tkat the 
genius of the English tongue should predominate in the 
structure of sentences, the arrangement and rhythm of the 
periods. If we confine our conception of the genius of 
English to prose, dealing as we are with English prose, the 
presumption does not seem to be borne out by the facts. One 
cannot point to any absolute standard for the mechanism even 
of the simple sentence; language is a living thing; what we 
see is a series of oscillations about a norm which is itself an 
abstraction. Thus, from Sir John Cheke to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, there may exist some hundreds of fluctuating 
variations. But, if we were to analyse these and deduce from 
them a standard type, this type would certainly not resemble 
any specimen of typical Bible English. 

Such a specimen may be taken from the first sentence of 
Ecclesiasticus, the preface to which we have cited. 

“ All wisdom cometh from the Lord, and is with Him for 
ever.” That contains the essence of the characteristic style of 
the prose of our Bible. We select it for the interesting 
contrast it presents to the preface. For, if we were searching 
for a specimen containing the essential characteristics of 
English prose, we could hardly do better than quote the 
words already cited from this preface. Compare them from 
any point of view, and with any qualifications, to the already 
cited first words of Ecclesiasticus. There is clearly a profound 
difference. 

Weare not implying that these characteristics, whatever 
they may be, are Hebraic. We merely suggest that they are 
not the normal characteristics of English prose, either at the 
period of their composition or at any other. Onc or two 
further specimens will serve to emphasize the type and to show 
“Thy way is in the sea, and thy paths in 
the great waters; and thy footsteps are not known.” “Such 
as sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, being fast 
bound in misery and iron.” “And there was no more sea.” 
“The Lord do so to me and more also, if aught but death part 
me and thee.” “As rivers of water in a dry place, as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” “ Rise up, ye women 
that are at case. Hear my voice, ye careless daugiters.” 
“ They sold the righteous for silver, and the poor for a pair of 
shoes.” 

If it be objected that we have quoted from poetical passages 
alone, a glance at any page of hortatory or narrative prose 
will show the same type. ‘The Jews require a sign, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom: but we preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness.” ‘“ He found no place of repentance, though he 
sought it carefully and with tears.” “So he drove out the 
man; and he placed at the east of the Garden of Eden 
Cherubims, and a flaming sword which turned every way, to 
keep the way of the tree of life.” “ And the whole earth was 
of one language and of one specch.” “ But his wife looked 
back from behind him, and she became a pillar of salt.” 
“ And he went out from his presence a leper as white as snow.” 
“ And it came to pass, as he was worshipping in the house of 
Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons 
smote him with the sword: and they escaped into the land of 
Armenia. And Esarhaddon his son reigned in his stead.” 

What are these characteristics P Clearly the passages cited 
haphazard out of hundreds of thousands like them bear a 
special stamp. When we consider them, we find that they 
have a particular appeal to the ear. And, in fact, we may 
take it that the first and most prominent characteristic is a 
special rhythm. It is of a simple type, but, as the least study 
will show, it is handled with extraordinary art. It is neither 
too fluent nor too slow, but it is both smooth and weighty- 
It is carefully balanced in the complementary members of a 
sentence, yet it never degenerates into metre. The rhythm 
of many English writers tends to be either dissipated among 
polysyllables or emphasized to monotony, iambic as in Black- 
more, hexametric as in Ruskin. But the rhythm of the Bible, 
though built of the same elements as the verse of Shakespeare 
and Milton, is specifically a prose, not a verse, rhythm. The 
perfection of its technique is infallible the type is only 
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deserted when, if we may so put it, the inspired words are forced 
to accommodate themselves, as occasionally is inevitable, to 
the more commonplace details of a narrative. This rhythm, 
we submit, is unique in English literature, and to it our 
Bible owes the greater part of its literary appeal. 

A second characteristic is the dividing or doubling of a 
thonght. The Psalms supply the most familiar example. 
Here, it must be admitted, we have to do with a specific 
quality of Hebrew poetry, though such “ parallelism ” is in- 
herent in all verbal expression. It is too familiar to quote 
specimens, but how well it is adapted to the sentence-rhythm! 
A comparison of the A.V. version of the Psalms and the 
Prayer Bouk version is interesting in this connexion. 
For it is a curious fact that the A.V. Psalter shows the 
characteristics of rhythm and of parallelism in their least 
perfect form, while the Prayer Book version shows them at 
their best. There is no doubt that the latter version is 
entirely the work of Coverdale. In it he surpassed himself. 

Among minor qualities are the tendency to the use of weighty 
monosyllables and the almost entire absence of abstract ideas. 
It may be said that every idea, every concept, every image, is 
both concrete and vitalistic, a living organism. Even a phrase 
like “out of it are the issues of life” is no exception, for 
the older sense of “issue” is frankly concrete. Again, as in 
all great style, there is “ the inevitable word.” 

The transmutations undergone by the Scriptures in their 
passage from Hebrew and Greek to English were various. 
Coverdale speaks of translating “ out of Douche [German] and 
Latyn into Englishe,” and also “out of fyve sundry inter- 
preters.” Of a perfect translation it may be said without 
paradox that its final merit is faithfulness, not to the original, 
but to the copy. The result in this instance is the greatest 
organic monument both of English genius and of English 


speech. 





TELEPATHY AND TOTEMISM. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

ORTY years ago telepathy and totemism were words not 
understanded of the people; in fact, telepathy had not 
been invented, and totemism had only a very limited circula- 
tion in some articles contributed by Mr. J. F. McLennan to 
the Fortnightly Review. Even now, perhaps, nobody has written 
the terms “ Telepathy and Totemism ” conjoined ; for, indeed, 
they appear to have as little connexion with each other as 
Humpty Dumpty and Abracadabra. Taken separately each 
term is now current; we find “ totems” spoken of by novelists, 
who think that totems are little idols, or diamond brooches, 
representing animals; and “telepathy” has lately appeared 
in the address of a Scottish judge (Lord Dunedin) to a 
Scottish jury. Still there can be no harm in giving Mr. J. G. 
Frazer's latest and provisional definition of totemism from the 
fourth volume of his book on the subject. “ We may, perhaps, 
say that totemism is an intimate relation which is supposed to 
exist between a group of kindred people on the one side and a 
species of natural or artificial objects on the other side, which 
objects are called the totems of the human group.” It may be 
added that when a kindred of people are in this relation with 
a species of natural objects they bear the name of the species, 

such as Crabs, or Cats, or whatever it may be. 

Telepathy, again, may be defined in Mr. Frazer’s words 
(though he does not employ the term “telepathy”) as the 
idea that “ mind can affect mind through a channel other than 
that of the nervous system”; or, again in his words, that 
“mind may communicate with mind by means of which we as 
little dream now as we lately dreamed of the existence of 
radium.” Mr. Frazer by no means commits himself to a 
belief in telepathy; nor to the belief that “what we call 
mind” may affect “ what we call matter”; but if these effects 
are in nature they may account for certain phenomena which 
(if they exist) have not yet been explained by Science. 

Now, granting the existence of telepathy, and of the power of 
mind to affect matter, what has ail this to do with totemism P 
The point, or one point, to be explained in totemism is, “ How 
did groups of kindred people come to believe in a mysterious 
identity between themselves and the Cats, Crabs, Trout, Grubs, 
and all other species of objecta whose names they bear?” In 
Mr. Frazer's latest theory primitive man “could not for long 
ages divine the truth as to the way in which children come 
into the world,” but certain tribes of Central and Northern 
Australia now believe that the child is essentially a spirit 





which incarnates itself in a matron and gets itself born. As 
Tennyson puts the case in his Epithalamium for the late 
Professor Lushington :— 
“Star and system rolling past 
A soul shall draw from out the vast 
And strike his being into bounds,’ 

This theory is also, as regards the sublimized Self, the view 
of Mr, Frederic Myers. ‘The subliminal Self is somewhat 
pre-natal and even “pre-terrene.” Les extrémes se touchent, 
The two modern philosophers so far agree with the naked 
savants of Northern and Central Australia, but the English 
do not, like the swarthy thinkers, hold that the spirit has a 
totem. 

To return to Mr. Frazer. Primitive man was long gravelled 
by the problem of birth, but finally decided that there was 
no child in being before the mother became conscious of its 
vitality. The first moment of this consciousness, the first 
realized presence of the unborn, would most naturally be con- 
nected by her with something that simultaneously struck 
her fancy and perhaps mysteriously vanished. “It might,” 
says Mr. Frazer eloquently, “be a kangaroo that hopped 
before her and disappeared in a thicket; it might be a gay 
butterfly that flickered past in the sunshine with the metallic 
brilliancy of its glittering wings, or a gorgeous parrot flapping 
by resplendent in soft plumage of purple and crimson. . . .” 

It might, or it might be a blue-bottle fly, or a mosquito, 
The child, when born, would be a blue-bottle fly, or a kangaroo, 
or anything that impressed its mother’s fancy, and the object 
would be the child's totem. 

At this point Mr. Frazer discusses birth-marks. As we all 
know, when the birth-mark resembles an object—say a straw- 
berry, a lizard, an executioner’s axe—it is popularly supposed 
among ourselves to be the effect of a vivid impression made by 
any such object on the maternal mind before the birth of the 
infant. Thus legend has it that, in 1746, Lady Cromarty's 
baby bore the mark of an axe, because her mind had been 
strongly occupied by the probable decapitation of her husband, 
who was out with Prince Charles in the Forty-five. 

Another example occurs in one of the trials connected with 
the heirship to the Annesley title and estates in 1743-1745, 
The question was, Is the claimant a natural son of Joan 
Laundy, a kitchen-wench in Lord Altham’s household; or is 
he the son of Lord and Lady Altham? In the trial one 
witness is reported by another as having been present when 
the cook, quarrelling with the kitchen-wench, said, “I will 
mark your brat for you!” She then struck the young woman 
with the body of a hare which she held in her hand, and the 
witness is said to have declared that he went to see the child 
when born, and that it bore the mark of a hare. 

In primitive life,on Mr. Frazer’s theory, an axe would have 
been the totem of the Master of Cromarty, and a hare the 
totem of James Annesley, Esq., tne claimant. 

On Mr. Frazer's suggestion, as we understand it, the 
appearance of such birth-marks on savage babies—marks 
resembling the object which, according to the mother, struck 
her fancy at the critical moment—would clinch the proof that 
the spirit of the impressive object actually was incarnated, 
and born as the child. As illustrations of the belief im 
this telepathic origin of birth-marks, Mr. Frazer gives, ab 
second or third hand, the testimony of Mr. Walter Heapa, 
F.R.S., who has paid special attention both to gynwcology 
and to cattle-breeding, and is an acknowledged authority 
on both subjects. In one case—reported to Mr. Heape 
by a lady concerning her own sister—the birth-mark 
was a raspberry mark, the lady having been extremely partia 
to that fruit. In another case the mark was a lizard, the 
wife of Captain W. (who told the anecdote to Mr. Heap@ 
having been alarmed by a lizard, which fell on her chest 
during her sleep and awoke her. She predicted that her child 
would bear the mark of a lizard on its chest, and it did. Mr 
Heape, naturally, does not commit himself to the fact of the 
transference of such mental impressions from mother te 
child, and thinks that “ most scientific men are inclined to deny 
that such transference really occurs. Personally I am nob 
prepared to deny it, but it is true that I cannot explain how 
it is done.” 

We need not here discuss the immense obstacles encountered 
by Mr. Frazer's theory of the origin of totemism. But, as te 
the origin of birth-marks we require among ourselves a census 
of birth-marks resembling natural or artificial objects, with 
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“record evidence” as to the statements made by mothers before 
the births of themarked children. We also need to know whether 
Australian blackfellows have birth-marks, and what their 
beliefs on the subject may be, if beliefs they possess. If they 
do, it may clear up an unsolved problem in the totemism of 
the Northern Australian tribes. Meanwhile, on Mr. Frazer's 
showing (and granting the facts to be facts, which he does not 
warrant), if “the impressions,” as he writes, “made on a 
mother’s mind are really imprinted on the mind and the body 
of her unborn infant,” where are we? Weare in a situation 
that would have been most grateful to Mr. F. W. H. Myers. 
For nobody can suppose that the mental suggestions of the 
mother can affect “the mind”—that is, the ordinary everyday 
supraliminal intelligence of an unborn babe—who never saw 
a lizard, a raspberry, or a headsman’s axe. The intelligence 
of an embryo, which can accept telepathic suggestion and affect 
matter by impressing on its body the image of the suggested 
object, can only be Mr. Myers’s “subliminal self,” existing 
pre-natally, a “ pre-terrene ” soul or spirit. 

Thus we arrive at the philosophy of the Arunta and other 
Central and Northern Australian tribes, who hold that the 
soul is a pre-natal spirit! It must be so (granting the facts), 
for the ordinary mind even of a baby of six months old has 
no notion of what is meant by an axe, a lizard, a raspberry, 
or a hare, and a mother might tell the baby long enough 
that he ought to produce a lizard or a strawberry mark on 
his left arm without being rewarded by his obedience—that is, 
unless the baby were hypnotized. Now it is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to hypnotize so young an infant, but the babe 
unborn, “if that hypothesis of theirs be sound,” reacts directly 
to telepathic suggestion, like a hypnotized patient who de- 
velops a blister at command. 

Interesting and unexpected as are these notions we can 
only appeal to science for large collections of historical and 
experimental evidence as to birth-marks being the result of 
telepathic suggestion. 

- A. Lana. 





THE LESSER LIFE OF THE MOOR. 


T is when you have climbed the grass slope to the stone 
wall which borders the moor, and stand looking out again 
to the blue rim of hills beyond the heather, that you stumble 
suddenly on your keenest memory of past August mornings. 
You will find yourself suddenly taken back a year, or many 
years, by something very small and close at hand. Till that 
moment remembrance has been roving wide in the sun and 
wind—the sun on the crimson and lilac heather, the scent of 
heather honey and of the sea in the wind up the glen, the 
cloud-shadows racing along the flank of the hill, the mist 
eaught by the dark mountain-top beyond the moor. And 
then in a moment all these vaguer memories are focussed to a 
point, like light through a burning glass, by so tiny a cireum- 
stance as a copper butterfly glinting on a flower of ling. It 
may be a butterfly, or a flower, or the sparkle of dew ona 
eurled frond, but it will be something unexpected, and the 
smaller it is and the more unexpected—that is, the more 
cleanly forgotten since the last time it was seen—the more 
surely will it bring back other and larger memories with it. 
There are some flowers which belong so essentially to the 
life and growth of the moorland that to think of one is to 
include the other. There is the grass of Parnassus, for 
inst.Suce, which sets its white, deep-veined petals among the 
low-lying rushes by the burn; and there are the flowers and 
fruit of the blaeberry, which belong alike to the burn and to 
the driest levels of heather. Both are plants of the open 
moorland, though, to be sure, the blaeberry, under its 
southern name of whortleberry, belongs also to south country 
scenes a long way out of hearing of the call of grouse and 
oyster-catchers — to August sunlight and white-frocked 
children wandering with stained mouths and slowly filling 
baskets over the Surrey hills, But it is somehow not so 
much the purely moorland plants as the commoner flowers 
of the countryside seen in a moorland setting which strike the 
individual note. Huarebells are flowers which belong to all 
hot and sunny banks and wastes, but the harebell of the 
northern moorland has its separate form and colour, a paler 
blue anda fuller, rounder bell; and these you can see best 
when the plant hangs its flowers, as it so often does, by the 
side of a sheep-run in fifteen-year-old heather, or in heather, 
for that matter, which has never been burnt at all. It seems 
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to thrive and expand because of the deep shade through which 
it thrusts up into the sun; perhaps its roots lie cooler and 
drive deeper; at all events no flower gets itself a more 
distinct and individual setting than the harebell nodding over 
the brim of one of those deep, narrow paths among the 
heather. Along those winding passage-ways the blue mountain 
hare can lollop without showing more than a glimpse now and 
then of her hunched back; or, if you watch the sheep go 
baaing down them from the other side of the glen, you will 
see nothing but a string of fleecy bodies following each other 
like a line of white grubs over moss. The sheep-runs must be 
as old as the heather; one guesses at the age of the 
harebell plant so firmly established in such a choking 
growth of fibre and flower. Another flower which chooses 
its own moorland setting is the common yellow stonccrop, 
The stonecrop doubtless follows the general rule of rock. 
loving plants, which is to keep its head in the sun and 
its roots in the cool; but on the moor it seems to prefer water 
to mere crevices and pockets among rocks, and you will find 
it oftenest in the actual trickle of some little stony water. 
course, with an added strength of fibre and brilliance of petal 
from the water it sucks among the pebbles. But of the 
commonest field flowers of all is there any which brings so 
much that is fresh into so old a setting as the moorland 
daisy? In the level southern pastures the duisy is 
soon lost im the springing grass of April. On 
the closely mown and hard-rolled lawn the gardener 
who wishes nothing else but grass to lie smooth and shaven 
under his machines counts the daisy among the worst of 
weeds. But here on these upland alps, scattered between 
the patches of heather, the daisies come by their own. The 
grass round them is as short and small as the sheep and hares 
can graze it, and the daisies dot the turf in the dew with an 
infinite freshness, 


To the shooter who goes north in August the chief life of 
the moors centres, of course, round heather and grouse. 
Blackcock belong to moors with a fringe of pinewood, and 
where there are blackcock there may be a little doubt about 
the shooting returns which, between the 12th and the 20th, 
when it becomes legal to shoot blackcock, include in the bag 
nothing but so many brace of grouse. The general rule is to 
shoot no greyhens, but since the flight and appearance of a 
greyhen are only distinguished from those of a grouse by the 
shooter of skill and experience, it happens not in- 
frequently that birds which die as greyhens on the 
moor live in the shooting returns in the newspapers 
as grouse. But blackeock, in any case, are large and 
notable birds. They do not belong, as do the butterilies 
and bees and flowers and smaller birds, to the lesser life of 
the moor which for the grouse-shooter is one of its chiefest 
charms. From that lesser life, perhaps, two birds stand out 
separate, with their own individuality and a certain sense of 
loneliness which belongs of its essence to wild glens and bare 
uplands. Those are the curlew and the golden plover. Other 
moorland birds, from the linnet to the green plover, or for 
that matter to the black-headed gull, which has lately added 
so many thousands to the fringe of grouse moors within 
measurable distance of the sea, occur every day and all day 
in a season’s shooting overa moor. But the linnets which 
dart up from the heather, sometimes with so loud a flap 
of the wing for so tiny a bird that you half shift the 
grip of your gun, expecting a snipe out of the rushes, 
are also birds of plain English commons and gorse 
coverts. Snipe, again, come into the bag of a January 
pheasant-shoot, and black-headed gulls, in their grey winter 
hoods, are familiar friends of wayfarers by London bridges 
and the Thames Embankment. The green plover, too, though 
he gathers through August in companies on the edge of the 
moor, perhaps scattered over some fallow field yellow with 
“ stinking Wullie,” which is Scottish for ragwort, is never far 
away from the English ploughs. But the curlew and tho 
golden plover are wilder birds than these. The green plover, 
complaining in the night wind almost as incessantly as in the 
mist and sunshine of the* day, tumbles about you close at 
hand. The golden plover is shyer and stranger. He may be 
one of a wedge of birds darting and wheeling high in 
the August sky, or one of a courting pair flying above the 
melting snow-water of a Highland mountain in March, 
or he may be a single bird flitting from stone to 
stone among the heather; but. his sweet piping 1s only 
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Joss mournful than the redshank’s, and only less lonely than 
the call of the curlew. He has learnt something of the range 
of a shot gun, but for all his wariness he figures too often in 
the game-book as “various.” His piping ought to ensure him 
a better fate. As for the curlew, his whistle has nothing to 
do with his exclusion from the game-book. There are many 
men who would never shoot a curlew simply because of the 
wildness of his call in the moorland wind; but there are 
plenty of others, too, who have no such scruples. The curlew 
knows them well enough, but has scruples of his own. 

It may happen with the commonest birds, as with the com- 
monest field flowers, that, heard or seen in an unexpected setting, 
they somehow, and because of that very unexpectedness, mark 
their surroundings as their own. For the writer that distinc- 
tive setting is always associated witharobin. This year, in one 
of the wildest and most desolate spots of a grouse-moor which 
stretched into mountains some miles from any homestead or 
farm building, much less a village, there suddenly rang out 
from the side of a little watercourse among the rocks the 
autumn carol of a robin. And memory went back, with the 
note of the singing bird still in the air, toa distant chasm 
among the mountains of Connemara, where the same autumn 
song, two years before, had suddenly filled the wild Irish 
bogland with the familiar echo of an English garden. On 
the Scottish moor, in the same way, the carol ended as 
suddenly as it began, and its solitary hearer was left alone 
with heather and water and rock, wondering if that easy, 
plaintive note of the garden and farmyard could really have 
come from the heart of the moor. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— 


THE LESSON OF THE STRIKES. 
{To tHe Eprrorn or tas “Srecrator."’} 

Sir,—The epidemic of strikes, and the very grave and serious 
attitude they have assumed, suggests an inquiry as to the 
causes of this unrest and discontent, this disregard, if not 
contempt of authority, this un-English reign of violence and 
disorder. In my native city of Liverpool “Tom Mann” and 
the strike committee have ruled supreme during the past 
week—their orders have been despotic. No cart could move 
along the streets unless it bore a placard, stating that it was 
“under the auspices of the strike committee,” or under a 
convoy of cavalry—and even the presence of an escort has not 
always prevented an attack by the mob. 

Tens of thousands of working men who say they have no 
grievance and are willing to work have been terrorized by the 
“peaceful pickets ” of the strike committee and forced to join 
the strikers, for fear that their “houses ” would be wrecked, 
the city has been plunged into semi-darkness by the stoppage 
of the electric power and lighting stations, and for twenty- 
four hours, with no trams and no vehicles in the streets, the 
city—the second seaport of the world—wore the aspect of a 
deserted city. The town hall has been turned into the head- 
quarters of the north-west division of the British Army, and 
the magistrates appointed an “Emergency Committee,” 
smacking strangely of the Committee of Public Safety during 
the French Revolution. I will not dwell upon the riot and 
consequent bloodshed; I have said enough to prove that in 
Liverpool at least we have had a reign of terror, a complete 
contempt for law and order, a slackening of the moral sense of 
right and wrong, a resort to force as the only arbiter between 
capital and labour. May we not trace all this largely 
to the evil example set by his Majesty’s Government? 
We have had an attack upon capital and land in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget and Budget speeches. We have had 
the Limehouse speech inciting the masses against the 
classes. We have had “peaceful picketing” legalized in the 
Trade Disputes Bill, which has turned out to be “ mob law” 
of the worst kind. We have had the Tonypandy riots—the 
result of the want of adequate and prompt military aid. 

We have had cur Minister of Justice, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
throwing doubt upon the impartiality of the Judges in labour 
disputes ; we have had the destruction of the House of Lords; 
and we are face to face with Home Rule and the dismember- 
ment of the Empire. All these things and many others have 
been accomplished by violent and coercive methods. The 
House of Commons has been dethroned from its high position 
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considered deliberation, in which the views of the minority 
would have found suitable expression and exercised, at 
least, a modifying influence, we have had the despair 
and decisions of the Government enforced by the 
“Caucus,” the “Closure,” and the “Guillotine,” and 
in their determination to destroy the House of Lords the 
Government did not hesitate to “ coerce” the Crown (I believe 
history will say that “ coerce” is not too strong a word to 
employ) into giving a “reluctant and unwilling” consent to 
the creation of peers to enforce their will. It is scarcely sur- 
prising that the working man should follow an example so 
freely set in the highest quarters, and should seek also to 
obtain what he wants by similar violent methods; and he has 
so far succeeded in establishing, not only a reign of terror, but 
a revolution which has for the time put an end to civil govern- 
ment. All this has been brought about by the eagerness to 
catch the working man’s vote—is it too much to say that the 
one thought of both political parties of late years has been to 
secure the working man’s vote? It may be a factorin British 
politics, but if it can only be purchased at the cost of the 
complete demoralization of social life and the degradation of 
English character it will be purchased very dearly, and 
there must come an end to the name and fame of “ Old 
England.”—I am, Sir, &c., Wit.1AM B. Forwoop. 
Bromborough Hall, Cheshire. 





INDUSTRIAL UNREST AND NATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. 
(To raz Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”’) 

S1r,—The painful and anxious experiences through which we 
are passing should cause grave reflection among thinking men 
and women as to the causes which underlie an industrial 
unrest so widespread and so prevalent. Behind every popular 
movement, be it good or bad, there are certain spiritual and 
moral factors, and without an attempt to grasp those factors 
there can be no true appreciation of a problem which has 
alarmed and disquieted the nation. It is easy to inveigh 
against the recent strikes; to point to the excesses of that 
ugly residuum of society which bubbles up in riot and 
anarchy on the least excuse; to deplore the grave damages 
inflicted on trade, public convenience, and national prosperity. 
Might it not be more profitable for the well-to-do classes to 
set themselves dispassionately to consider what geniune 
grievances lie at the root of this trouble—indeed, to carry the 
inquiry a step further and ponder what share of responsibility 
rests with them for this sickness in the body politic ? 

A disquieting feature of this time of trouble and unrest has 
been the singular lack of sympathy and understanding shown 
by the educated classes towards members of that melancholy 
army of unskilled and casual labour admittedly the most 
serious problem we have to face. It is idle to plead ignorance 
of that problem. The Poor Law Commissioners, unanimous 
at least in this, drew attention to its magnitude and its peril 
in language of the gravest warning. It is not in dispute that 
the cost of living has risen appreciably within recent years, 
and that the wages of unskilled labour have not followed the 
upward tendency of other grades of work. Side by side with 
this there have been great developments in wealth and luxury; 
a luxury which at times displays itself in excesses almost 
rivalling those of the emperor Elagabalus. It surely required 
no prophet to foresee that such a state of affairs was bound to 
culminate in crisis sooner or later. But there has been much 
condemnation on the one hand; little or no attempt on the 
other to look at life from the standpoint of 17s. a week 
and a working day of fourteen hours, or to consider whether 
persons living under such conditions are likely to bring a 
temperate judgment to the redress of their grievances. The 
actual methods adopted may be both violent and ill-judged, 
but we should make a great mistake if we allowed disapproval 
of those methods to divert our attention from the original 
cause of the trouble. 

Classes no more than individuals can be scolded imto good 
behaviour, and class hostility, of all products the most barren 
and the most bitter, is none the less mischievous for radiating 
downwards as well as upwards. There could be no peril 
greater for this nation than the moral and intellectual segre- 
gation of classes widely separated economically. Chatham's 
famous appeal to be “one people” was never more necessary 
than to-day. 

We must face the fact that our vaunted civilization 
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produces among its by-products a type of semi-submerged 
human being who is admittedly a peril to the whole com- 
munity. Iam not concerned here to enter into the perennial 
dispute of the individualist and the Socialist as to how that 
submerged element may best be dealt with. But one thing 
at least is clear: an attitude half-alarmed, half-exasperated, on 
the part of men and women of means and opportunity 
towards those who have neither is not the pathway to 
peace. I would plead, therefore, for a more sympathetic 
understanding of the problem presented by the casual and 
unskilled labourer, not only on its economic, but on its 
human side. Let us think out clearly what it means to a 
nation to carry at its foundations a class toiling under con- 
ditions which do not admit of a self-respecting life, and 
then ask ourselves if we might not indeed despair of the 
manhood of those who were content indefinitely to acquiesce 
in such conditions. 

Sir, we shall not deal with this problem by irritated 
strictures on the lack of sobriety and good sense 
shown by the strikers. We, too, are erring and im- 
perfect men and women, and our tacit demand that 
the workers should always be virtuous, industrious, and con- 
tented with their lot in life is, to say the least of it, a curiously 
exaggerated one. The serious disorders of the last few weeks 
demand from us first and foremost a greater power of 
imagination as regards conditions of life existing all around 
us. If we go deep enough what do we find at the root of this 
trouble but the old unhappy truth that the people 
perish for lack of knowledge? Our sympathies and 
hearts are quickly touched by any sign of material 
suffering. Bodily sickness and bodily hunger will always 
command relief. But there is a starvation of the spirit more 
bitter even than starvation of the body; and towards that 
hunger, with its semi-articulate expression, we show at times 
scunt sympathy. But the hunger is there, and can we wonder 
that it breeds bitterness and revolt among those who, with a 
smattering of education, become conscious through a sensa- 
tional Press of the enormousdisparities in the social structure 
and of a wealth at times as sordid and as degrading in its 
manifestations as poverty itself ? 

It is always encouraging to remember that our social 
problems weigh the least heavily on those who know them 
best, becanse to do so is ever to realize in the fine phrase of the 
Warden of Toynbee Hall the unexpected wealth of the poor. 
The great solidarity of human nature is at one and the same 
time our hope and our opportunity. The workers who are 
common to all classes and peculiar to none are obviously the 
connecting links for bridging gulfs, which at this moment 
sbow perilous signs of yawning far apart. If our present 
trials bring home to many members of the leisured classes 
the need for this greater sympathy and understanding on 
which I have ventured to insist we shall not have lived through 
them in vain. Above all let us not shrink from pressing self- 
examination to the point which asks how far our personal 
failures in service and citizenship have not contributed to this 
harvest of anarchy and violence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

VioLter R. MARKHAM. 

Tapton House, Chesterfield. 





WHY ARE THERE SO MANY STRIKES? 
{To tre Epirorn or te “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to supplement my letter in 
your last issue on this the greatest question of the day ? 

The workers of the country will now be taking stock of the 
situation, and after the events of the past week they are sure 
to ask themselves, “What good have we done by sending our 
leaders to Parliament?” Let them put this question to them- 
selves and quietly think things over. 

T asked you in my letter last week, “Why cannot the 
Government mind its own business?” This week, Sir, I ask, 
“Why cannot the labour leaders mind their own business ?” 
That business is to try and get the best possible wages for 
their industry compatible with trade conditions, and in order 
to do this they must maintain the closest possible touch with 
their industry. How can they keep in touch with their 
industry if they are absent at Westminster ? 

When they are away at Westminster they lose touch with 
their members, and the second in command, who would also 
like to be an M.P. and is often jealous of the nominal leader, 
undermines the authority of that absentee leader, and when 








the M.P. leader gives his decision his members defy hig 
authority. Labour leaders have further weakened their in. 
fluence by linking themselves with the Liberal Party and 
voting against the wishes of their members, who are Conservae 
tives on many questions. 

What lessons are we to learn from the events of the past 
fortnight ? The Government and the trades union M.P.’s have 
been trying to get round the law of supply and demand ang 
both have found themselves, as the Americans would say,“ up 
against it.” As you sayin your leader of August 19th, the 
business of the Government is to “keep the ring and maintain 
law and order.” The business of the trade union leader is to 
look after the interests of the members and keep in close 
touch with them. If the Government meddles with trade 
matters and the trades unionist meddles with politics 
they were bound to come into collision because the 
Government can legislate for a season in the supposed 
interests of a section of the community, but when things really 
come to a pinch the Government has to govern in the interestg 
of the whole community, and not in the interests of a section, 
Unless trades unions are to be utterly destroyed the leaders 
must keep clear of politics. Some trades unionists may say, 
“Qh! but the Government has passed many measures in our 
favour, including the 1909-10 Budget and the Trade Dis. 
putes Act.” Well, but with regard to the former, do not 
working men say they are worse off than they used to be; 
and with regard to the second do not many bear the marks of 
the truncheon and the bayonet, and are not some poor fellows 
laid low forever? If it had not been for the extra taxation 
laid on the capitalist by the 1909-10 Budget there would have 
been more money available for advances of wages. 

Your paper, Sir, has been almost alone in its championing 
the cause of individualism, and it has been of incalculable 
good in exposing the fallacies of quack nostrums. The Siate 
must look to the individual, not the individual to the State. 

lf we are to avoid strikes let the Government profit by its 
bitter experience of the last fortnight and stop the ever- 
increasing multitude of interfering officials. It is to be hoped 
everyone will aid the efforts of the British Constitution 
Association and try to restore the individualism under which 
our Empire has been built up. 

The first and most urgent work for that Association is to 
work day and night against the National Insurance Bill, for 
I am sure there will be a great strike if the Government per- 
sists in telling self-respecting working men that they are incap- 
able of spending their cwn wages wisely. The Government 
has no more right to set up as an insurance company than to 
set up as cotton spinners or bootmakers. If the Government 
is expected to settle all disputes it will soon be expected to 
manage the entire working of all business concerns. It is the 
tyranny of the Socialist. Some of your readers may think that 
the suggestions in this letter are rather of a negative order, but 
our industrial ills can never be cured by collectivist efforts to 
withstand natural laws such as “supply and demand.” The 
hardships of industrial competitive life can be greatly modified 
by everyone observing the old precepts, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” “Bear ye one another’s burdens.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., A Corron SPINNER. 





[To rue Epiror or rue “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—I do not agree with your correspondent “ A Cotton 
Spinner” in his opinion as to the cause of strikes. Wise 
interference on the part of a third party, who is a friend of 
both disputants, has every chance of settling disputes, be they 
business or domestic ones. But as to the cause of strikes, is 
it not simply due to the fact that seldom is any reqnest on 
the part of the men for an advance in wages, or the shorten- 
ing of hours of labour, granted or conceded until the em- 
ployees strike? The cause of strikes lies in most instances 
entirely at the door of the employers. Tuke the seamen and 
firemen’s as an example. They asked for higher wages, but 
did not get them until they struck. Then it was at once 
granted, and in suclf a hurry that anyone could 
see that the masters were altogether at fault. I do 
not believe the working man strikes for the fun of the 
thing. Neither does he strike for sheer devilment. On the 
contrary, I am certain he does it for very strong reasons. He 
is entitled to, in many trades and callings, better wages, 
shorter hours of labour, and more wholesome conditions for 
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i The employer requires convincing, though he 
ng A it, he will not admit it. I venture the 
opinion that all strikes could be avoided—indeed, strikes 
should be illegal and the propagators held guilty of a criminal 
offence and punished—by the State appointment of a Depart- 
ment, non-political, the members of which would be paid, 
that would consider and settle all disputes between masters 
and men. In this way millions of money would be saved 
and the expenses in proportion would be comparatively a mere 
trifle. A plague on strikes, say I, and the sooner the better 
for the country.—I am, Sir, &c., D. M. M. 





LEGISLATION TO PUT A STOP 0 PICKETING. 
{([To tHe Eprrom or tHe “Srectator.’’} 
Srr,—It might be well if you opened your columns to a dis- 
cussion on the absolute necessity of legislation to put a stop 
to picketing or interference of any kind with “the right to 
work.” I suppose it may be stated broadly that three-fourths 
of the working classes do not belong to trades unions. Yet, 
whatever be the letter of the law, it is obvious that non-union 
men are labelled blacklegs, impressed or otherwise coerced at 
every strike, and become practically subservient. Ought 
they not to be tanght that they no longer live in a free 
country? If you, Sir, and other influential journalists would 
take up this matter seriously and start a movement for the 
freedom of non-unionists, you would earn lasting gratitude, 
although nothing can be expected from the present Govern- 
ment, who are slaves of the Labour Party. “The right 
to work” would prove an influential cry for Unionists and 
carry with it masses of honest workmen.—I an, Sir, &c., 
O. M. 

P.S.—This was written before the debate of Tuesday night. 
It remains to be seen now whether the Government can afford 
to part with the Labour members. 





LORD DALLING ON 1789. 

(To rue Eprror or tue “Srectraror.”’] 
Srr,—When lately reading the “Historical Characters ” of 
Sir H. Lytton Bulwer, afterwards Lord Dalling, I came upon 
a sentence relating to the French “National Assembly” 
which has a direct bearing on our political troubles. The 
sentence is long and involved, but with the aid of italics it 
can be made clear, and it is so important that I will quote it 
in exlenso :— 

“On the 4th of August, ‘a day memorable with one party,’” 
observes M. Mignot, ‘as the St. Bartholomew of property, and 
with the other as the St. Bartholomew of abuses ’—personal 
service, feudal obligations, pecuniary immunities, trade corpora- 
tions, seignorial privileges, and courts of law—all municipal and 
provincial rights—the whole system of judicature—based on the 
purchase and sale of judicial charges, and which, singular to state, 
had, however absurd in theory, hitherto produced in practice learned, 
able, and independent magistrates—in short, almost all the institu- 
tions and peculiarities which constituted the framework of 
government and society throughout France, were unhesitatingly 
swept away at the instigation and demand of the first magistrates 
and nobles of the land, who did not sufficiently consider that they 
who destroy at once all existing laws (whatever these laws may be) 
destroy at the same time all established habits of thought—that is, 
all customs of obedience, all spontaneous feelings of respect and 
affection, without which a form of government is merely an idea on 
paper... . M. de Talleyrand, when speaking of this period, said, 
in one of his characteristic phrases, ‘La Révolution a désossé la 
France.’ ” 


Is it possible that our terrible riots are an early symptom 
of le désossement de l Angleterre? Perhaps, if the Radical 
policy is carried much further, the country may (to apply a 
metaphor once used to me by Scherer about Renan) hereafter 
become “a jelly-fish without backbone.” The only bright 
spot amid the general darkness would seem to be that it is net 
on the Unionists that the thankless task has devolved of 
causing the Riot Act to be read. Alas! it is but poetical 
justice if the fiend of anarchy which the magicians have called 
up bids fair to become their master. No wonder that a cry of 
disapproval arises from the irreconcilables of both parties. 
Was not Danton denounced by Robespierre? “Quis tulerit 
Gracchos de seditione querentes ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dunrozel, Haslemere. LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE, 





THE REFERENDUM: 
{To tue Eprror or tar “ Spectraror.”] 
Srr,—Recent events have again emphasized the necessity of 
ascertaining by means of an impartial referendum the opinion 








of the public in regard to the wisest means of permanently 
adjusting the grave differences that exist between capital and 
labour. As wisdom is not confined to politicians or restricted 
to Cabinet Ministers, we consider that the collective opinion 
of the people should always be obtained in reference to matters 
that directly concern the national welfare. The Independent 
Political Association is establishing the necessary machinery 
for taking a referendum of the people on all subjects of 
supreme importance, and particularly in cases where the will 
of the people is ignored, suppressed, or misconstrued. The 
questions of Home Rule and payment of members are two 
matters that we desire to submit to a referendum without 
delay, and the result of the comprehensive poll we propose to 
take will be published in due course. I think it will be agreed 
that work of this character can best be conducted by an 
independent association without party bias, one, moreover, 
animated with the object of recording and tabulating public 
opinion in the exact form in which it is expressed. Might I 
be permitted to mention to all interested in this proposal that 
our ability to carry it out efficiently depends entirely upon the 
amount of practical support we receive P—I am, Sir, &c., 
8. SkeELHoRN, Literary Secretary. 
Independent Political Association, Westminster Chambs., 
1 Victoria Street, S.W. 





“RECALL” BY REFERENDUM. 

(To rus Eprror or tue “ Sprecraror.”’] 
Srr,—President Taft's successful opposition to the “ Recall” 
of judges in Arizona is a victory for conservatism in the use 
of the Referendum. 

The Territory, being sufficient in area and having acquireda 
population numerically adequate, was empowered by Congress 
to submit for approval the draft of a constitution for a State 
government, in the preparation of which advocates of the 
extreme principles of popular government, who are organized 
throughout the United States as “ Direct Legislation Leagues,” 
contrived to insert a clause by virtue of which, upon the 
petition of a minority—I think 20 per cent.—of the voters, 
the State Legislature would have been compelled to 
submit to the people, by special Referendum, the question of 
the “ Recall” (a euphemism for removal) of a judge, thus, in 
effect, substituting for the process of impeachment the judg- 
ment of the whole body of the voters, affected, perhaps, by 
some sudden and temporary outburst of passion with which 
students of democracies are familiar, and subjecting the very 
foundations of law to the destructive influences of impassioned 
appeals to the prejudices of the moment. 

After a prolonged struggle between the President and 
Congress the vicious clause has been eliminated, and Arizona 
takes its place as one of the States of the American Union, 
the number of which (with New Mexico, which has also been 
admitted as a State) is now forty-eight. 

In this connexion will you allow me to warn your readers 
that the paper which was laid on the table of the House of 
Commons early in its recent session relative to the Refer- 
endum, and which bears the imprimatur of Mr. Bryce, in so 
far as it relates to the American States, is almost wholly 
devoted to the results of the work of these “ Direct Legisla- 
tion Leagues,” which has very little connexion with that 
conservative use of the Referendum which has existed in the 
American States for more than one hundred years P-—I am, Sir, 
&c., 8. R. H. 





LYNCH LAW AND CHRISTIANITY. 
(To rue Eprror or tux “Spxrcrator.”] 
Srr,—I have read with a great deal of interest your timely 
editorials touching the vital points of our civilization, and I 
beg to say that I am in hearty accord with them. They can- 
not fail to awaken thought where thought is needed. I am 
especially interested in what you have had to say in regard to 
the murder of that native African by Mr. Sam Lewis, and also 
concerning the horrible brutality perpetrated upon a helpless 
negro in a Pennsylvania town across the Atlantic. I cannot 
understand how such atrocities can take place among civilized 
people—a people making such a profession of Christianity as 
they do—without calling forth universal denunciation of such 
barbarities. To profess Christianity and then uphold—to say 
nothing of permitting and abetting—such terrible deeds is 
simply mockery. I am from the States, and I am ashamed to 
say that the lynching of negroes is not regarded there as 
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important enough to raise a great hue and cry about it. The 
public reads it in the morning papers as simply “news,” and 
in large measure there is not even public comment in certain 
sections of the country. 

What is needed everywhere is an awakened conscience. 
Men must be made to feel that all men are human beings, 
made to believe in the brotherhood of man, and made to learn 
to wait for the stern arm of the law to deal with criminal 
offenders. There is no shadow of a possibility of civiliza- 
tion being helped on by such acts of violence. We should be 
long past the days of such “ wild justice”—such revengeful 
acts—but it does seem as though with all our boasted civiliza- 
tion we are really going back to savagery, and that no nation 
to-day can afford. The pity is that such a state of affairs 
finds sympathizers, the revengeful, the prejudiced, the 
unthinking—a mob that would wipe the negro from the face 
of the earth. It is neither Christian nor intelligent, neither 
wise nor safe, to continue such a course of action, to boast of 
it, or praise the spirit that led to it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN AMERICAN, 





NUMBERS SEVEN AND TWENTY-TWO. 
[To tne Epiton or tue “ Spectator,” } 
§1rR,—Will you kindly allow me space in your columns for a 
few words on the early use of the numbers 7 and 22 ? 

The use of 7 and 22 in the measurement of a circle 
goes back to very remote times. Archimedes (200 B.C.) 
shows that » was less than 47 and greater than 733. The 
base and height of the Great Pyramid are in the proportion of 
11 and 7, and the stones forming it average 70,000 CLI. 
each. But it was in even more remote times (before the first 
Egyptian dynasty) that in Babylonia the fraction 47 was first 
accepted as the value of « (with its approximate square roots 
of ¢¢ x 23 = 47), and all calculations for circular measure 
were based on two circles formed from the area and peri- 
meter of a square, 44 units a side, and respectively 50 and 
56 units diameter (The Ancient Cubit, p. 46). Under 
this system (on the measurement of an arc of the meridian) 
the polar axis of the earth was taken at 500 millions 
of units, this unit forming the pyramid inch, practically 
identical with the present Imperial inch. 

The original cubit of 39°258 inches (;spj4gay the earth’s 
circumference) was not suitable for this system, and a new 
double cubit cubed was established, of 70,000 cubic inches, 
formed from a cylinder 28 inches radius and 28 inches in 
height, giving a double cubit of 412 inches (cube root of 
70,048). As a test of this we have:— 


Base of Great Pyramid 220 double cubits of 413 in. = 9068°8 in, 
by Petrie ... “a -. 9068'8,, 


Again from Anglo-Saxon times we have the same 220:~ 

10 acres equal a square on 220 double Saxon eubits or yards, 
The most remarkable instance of the use of the numbers 7 and 
22 recorded in recent times is to be found in “The Tribal 
Hidage,” Frans. Royal Hist. Soc., 1900, by W. J. Corbett, 
M.A., as follows :— 


a Hides, 

arnicia ove ove eee eee 30,000 
ese 14,000 } 44,000 

South Humbria ... 10,000 
Mercia... 12,000 ¢ 22,000 

East Anglia 30,000 

Essex 7,000 +} 44,000 

Ifwinea .. san 7,000 

Middle Anglia *.. 12,000) 99 mal —- 
Wessex ... ove 10,000 } . 

Kent eve 15,000 

Suseex tee eee 7,000 } 22,000 





7 X 22 X 1,000 = 154,000 


Mr. Corbett remarks: ‘‘ Here we have an entirely new unit of 
220,” and he suggests that this scheme is nothing else but the 
Tribute Roll of Edwine (A.D. 625), or at any rate a modifica- 
tion of it evolved by the succeeding Bretwalders, Oswald and 
Oswy. He shows further that “if the hides in the hundreds 
of Middlesex and Cambridgeshire be counted, they both form 
elaborate schemes based upon a unit of 220.” I have called 
attention to the use of 11 and 22 in our Anglo-Saxon-Danish 
Hecords in The Aneient Cubit, p. 117, and in The Early 
Weights and Measures of Mankind, p. 14 (of the latter I 
¢aclose a copy).—I am, Sir, &c., 

_ CHARLES WARREN. 





——__ 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
[To ras Epirorn ov Tue “Srecraror,”} 
Sir,—Your correspondent “D. M.” (Spectator, August 5th), 
speaking of scales, decimal or other, takes occasion to remark 
that certain irregularities in numerical nomenclature are to 
be explained by an effort made to secure to the purchaser hig 
net demand by throwing in a small surplus to meet probable 
loss, and that a baker’s dozen and a grocer’s hundred of eggs 
mean what they do because it is assumed to be likely 
that every loaf and egg sold will not be exactly excellent 
of its class. This is fairly reasonable and obvious, but 
I do not see what it has to do with 53 yards 
making a perch. This latter is a frightful business, the 
classic illustration, in my opinion, of the depths of absurdity 
to which a Parliamentary Committee can descend. When 
regularizing our weights and measures it was found that the 
wooden measure, which was practically the surveyor’s chain 
for all the kingdom, was known by endless local names, 
mostly fairly obvious; but instead of choosing one of these, 
and making it general, these wiseacres actually advised, and 
successfully, the legalizing of the three terms, “rod,” “ pole,” 
or “perch,” which were those in most general use, go 
that if feelings must be hurt they should at least 
be hurt as little as possible. But one might laugh at this. 
not so at what followed. As every district in the country had 
its own idea of the length of a rod, pole, or perch a compro- 
mise was here unavoidable, and this wretched committee 
actually averaged things to a fraction, finding 54 the nearest 
medium between the Yorkshire 7 yards pole, the Sussex 
5 yards, and the East Anglian rod of 4 yards, or 
thereabouts. Their stupidity has filled the world with 
schoolboys’ tears ever since, and their memory is fol- 
lowed with the daily maledictions of elementary 
schoolmasters. And the horrible thing extends of 
course into square and land measure as well, where every step 
in the path of progress is marked by the very blood of the 
young. Fancy having to multiply or divide by 30}, and that 
in these tender years when as yet fractions proper are a thing 
far off! Ireland, strange to say, was saved here, probably by 
the contempt with which her claims for differential treatment 
were received, and with the Irish schoolboy reduction is in 
consequence all plain sailing. In Ireland the Committee 


found different mames and _ different lengths also, 
but it promptly decided here for the one word 
“perch,” and seven yards exactly for this. Hence in 


Ireland the mile, which everywhere = 8 furlongs = 8 x 40 
(320) poles or perches, is in Ireland 2,240 yards (320 x 7); 
while in Great Britain it works out at (320 x 54) = 1,760 yards. 
In Ireland railway mileage is English; by road the long Irish 
mile of 2,240 yards is used; and while the cyclist who rides 
from Dublin to Athlone, for instance, learns from the mile- 
stones on the way that he has done but 60 miles, the distance 
by train, and by an equally direct route, is about 80 miles, and 
charged for accordingly. The penny-a-mile Parliamentary 
train fare is to the simple Irish mind another of our pleasant 
fictions.—I am, Sir, &e., W. FLercuer, 





A CRUX IN TENNYSON. 
[To raz Epiror or rus “Specraror.”) 
In Memoriam, xxvi., v. 3: 
Siz,— 
“Oh, if indeed that eye foresee, 
Or see (in Him is no before) 
In more of life true life no more 
And Love the indifference to be.” 


This very difficult verse bas to be considered in reference to 
the preceding words of the second verse: 
“,.. if that eye which watches guilt 
And goodness, and hath power to see 
Within the green the moulder’d tree.” 
The same holds of the words which follow in the fourth verse: 
“Then might I find... 


That Shadow waiting with the keys, 

To shroud me from my proper scorn.” 
The general sense is, “If the eye of God, who is omni- 
present in time as in space, dwelling in the Eternal Now, 
sees, in further prolongation of my life, a retrograde and 
degenerate existence, then may death overtake me at once, 
that shadow to whom it belongs to decide what is the true 
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belief as to the unseen world [see xxii. vv. 3 and 5; xxiii. 
1 and 2] to save me from self-contempt.” 
There still remains vv. 3,1. 4. : 
«“ And Love the indifference to be,” 

which we are at first sight tempted to interpret “and foresee 
Love to become indifference,” or (more correctly) “and see Love 
to be indifference.” But if this were the meaning intended, 
what are we to make of the definite article before “ indiffer- 
ence”? It would seem that “to be” must be taken here as 
an adjective, in the sense of “ future.” Soin xxxv., v. 12, we 
read of streams that 

“Draw down Zionian hills, and sow 

The dust of continents to be.” 

Simfarly we find it used as a substantive in xli., v. 23: 

“Through all the secular to-be,” 


and in The Princess, vii., v. 273: 

“Sowing the To-be.” 
Thus here “ the indifference to be” would mean “the future 
indifference.” 

Yet even this is not quite satisfactory. We need some con- 
necting link between the subject and the predicate, either by a 
double use of “to be ” (“and see Love to be the future indiffer- 
ence”) or by the change of “and” into “ in.” 

“In more of life true life no more 

In Love the indifference to be,” 
which seems to me in every way better. “ And” implies that 
we are adding something new, whereas the last line is really 
only another aspect of the preceding line, a relation which is 
properly expressed by the absence of the conjunction. The 
only difficulty which I find in supposing this to have been 
Tennyson's original writing, misread as an abbreviated “and” 
by the printer, is that Tennyson was always so careful in 
correcting the press. Is it possible that in reading the 
proof he could himself have unconsciously imposed a double 
task on the “ to be,” and accepted it as supplying a quasi-con- 
struction P 

The relation which I have supposed to exist between the 

lines 
“Tn more of life true life no more 
In Love the indifference to be” 
may be illustrated from xxxviii., v. 2: 
“No joy the blowing season gives, 
The herald melodies of spring, 
But in the songs I love to sing 
A doubtful gleam of solace lives.” 
By “blowing season” some understand the season when the 
flowers are in full bloom; but as we find that the pleasures 
referred to in the rest of the poem are those, not of sight, but 
of hearing, I think we should explain it of the breezes which 
usher in the spring, as in the Two Voices: 
“Like softened airs that blowing steal, 
When meres begin to uncongeal, 
The sweet church. bells began to peal.” 
As the apposition of “herald melodies” leads us to under- 
stand “blowing” of sound, so the same apposition makes it 
probable that the second line is to be explained, not of the 
songs of birds—which can hardly be said to herald the spring, 
as the best songsters do not come till spring is half over—but 
rather of the rustling of the breeze and “the soft eye-music 
of slow-waving boughs.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. Mayor. 





THE LATE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 

[To tue Eprror or tae “Sprectator.”’] 
Srr,—Grateful and appreciative things have been written of 
the late Bishop of Oxford in your columns and elsewhere, but 
perhaps sufficient stress has even now scarcely been laid on the 
fact that in him was realized in these latter days ‘the very 
ideal of a scholar-saint. Perhaps no one knew so well as 
himself—and he but imperfectly—how great was the number 
of his disciples, including some who did not share his creed 
and many who did not know him even by sight. “ Of gifts,” 
he wrote long ago, “some are best for long distances, some 
for objects close at hand or in direct contact; but personal 
holiness, determining, refining, characterizing everything that 
& man says and does, will tell alike on those he may not know 
even by name and on those who see him in the constant 
intimacy of his home.” In no juster words could one describe 
the uplifting influence of the personality of Francis Paget.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., Marcaret Topp, M.D. 

Windydene, Mark Cross, Sussex. 





LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “Srecraror."’] 
Sir,—The country has lost in the person of Lord James one 
of the greatest public men of our generation. If there were 
marked disagreement with bis political views he to the end 
retained the deep regard and complete confidence of everyone. 
When one comes to think of this feature of his life it is a rare 
occurrence amongst us I think. During his career as a 
Lancashire M.P. some of us got to know him rather closely, 
and we found him a considerable strength to the Palatinate. 
What interest he took in the Factory Acts, and how he 
championed both masters and men on the Indian cotton 
duties! On Free Trade no party exigency could shake his 
views, for he had learned much from his intimacy with cotton 
employers and operatives whilst Member for Bury. It has 
been a noble political career. If a statue were due to anyone 
one ought to be erected within the precincts of Parliament to 
Lord James of Hereford.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WILLIAM TATTERSALL. 
Brodick, Isle of Arran, N.B. 





THE CAUSES AND COST OF SEPARATION 
IN FRANCE. 
(To tue Eprror or rue “Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—Though you announce in your columns (Spectator, 
August 12th) that no reply to Otrs’ violently anti-Catholic 
letter will be admitted to your columns, I trust you will 
allow a Catholic to challenge him on points of fact. 

What sort of proof has he that the proportion of Catholie 
communicants in the eighteenth century in France was higher 
than it is to-day? How can any sane man call the Catholic 
communicants in France to-day “a negligible minority ” ? 

Finally, will Otrs give us his evidence that the French 
hierarchy “by a very large majority, if not by a unanimous 
vote,” accepted the Presbyterian Associations Law? 

I am moved to write thus strongly because upon concluding 
an attack upon my religion—more packed with falsehood than 
any other I can remember—I see at the close of that attack 
(printed in the form of a letter, but longer than most articles 
are !) an editorial note refusing Catholics the right of reply. 

I take the liberty of signing my real name. 

H. Be.woc. 

[ We have referred Mr. Belloc’s questions to O#rs, and hope 

to be able to publish his reply next week.—Eb. Spectator. | 





A TAME BARNDOOR OWL. 

[To tae Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—An interesting addition to the growing attractions of 
Torphichen (a village midway between Aberdeen and Balmoral) 
is the daily presence of a young barndoor owl which has 
become an exceedingly tame and apparently interested 
onlooker at the evening sports. It appears that about four 
months ago it, along with a companion, had been turned out 
of its nest by an enemy, which killed one and maimed the 
other, which has now become a village pet. It was fortunate 
in being found by humane youths, who tock it home, fed and 
tended it with an affectionate regard, which is being amply 
reciprocated by the bird. My first introduction to it was 
when it perched on the lamp-post overlooking the Bowling 
Green. In response to a whistle and call from one of its 
friends it came down and perched on his hand, and made no 
protest at being stroked by me. 

The bird enjoys perfect liberty of movement, but returns 
each morning to the house which it regards as its home (the 
house of the local bank manager), where it is fed and supplied 
with water for its bath, &. Raw flesh, mice, and worms are 
its dainty dishes, and its appetite is most vigorous. One 
evening last week it perched on the law tennis net while a 
game was being played, and after watching the flight of the 
balls for some time it descended on to the court and chased 
the balls when they rolled slowly near to it. Probably the 
balls suggested mice to it; but the appearance} was more 
suggestive of a kitten playing. 

The bird is most discriminating, and, while tame to every- 
body, will only allow himself to be handled by the various 
members of the family of which he regards himself a member, 
with privileges to go out and come in as he likes.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wm. WILtIaMson, 
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THE CAMBERWELL BEAUTY. 
{To rue Ep:tor or tux “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—It may interest some of your readers to know that a 
fine specimen of the Vanessa Antiopa (Camberwell Beauty) 
was seen in our garden here on Sunday last. It had obviously 
only just emerged from its chrysalis, for it reposed lazily on a 
bramble under the observation of some of us, while others 
went in search of a net. None being forthcoming and other 
means of capturing it failing, we had the mortification of 
seeing the beautiful creature soar away out of our reach—not, 
however, before we were enabled to discover that it was un- 
doubtedly a British specimen and in magnificent condition.— 
Ian, Sir, &e., _DuLcre FRANKLIN. 
Sheringham, Norfolk. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 





THE MONK AND HIS WHITE CAT. 


(After an Righth Century Irish Poem recorded by Professor Kuno 
: Meyer in his “ Ancient Irish Poetry.”) 





Pangur, my white cat, and I, 
Silent ply our special crafts; 

Hunting mice his one pursuit, 
Mine to shoot keen spirit shafts. 


Rest I love, all Fame beyond, 
In the bond of some rare book ; 
Yet white Pangur from his play 
Casts, my way, no jealous look. 


Thus alone within one cell 

Safe we dwell—not dull the tale— 
Since his ever-favourite sport 

Each to court will never fail. 


Now a mouse to swell his spoils 

In his toils he spears with skill ; 
Now a meaning deeply thought 

I have caught with startled thrill. 


Now his green full-shining gaze 
Darts its rays against the wall; 
Now my feebler glances mark 
Through the dark bright knowledge fall. 


Leaping up with joyful purr, 

In mouse fur his sharp claw sticks ; 
Problems difficult and dear 

With my spear I, too, transfix. 


Crossing not each other’s will, 
Diverse still, yet still allied, 

Following each his own lone ends, 
Constant friends we here abide. 


Pangur, master of his art, 

Plays his part in pranksome youth; 
While in age sedate I clear 

Shadows from the sphere of Truth. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


[We wish some naturalist of learning would tell us what 
an Irish cat about the year 750 looked like. Was it long- 
eared, thin-tailed, and sharp-nosed, like the eat of Liguria and 
the South, or short-eared and flat-faced, like the old-fashioned 
English tabby? Anyway, we refuse to believe that Pangur 
was of the Manx breed. No tailless cat has dignity, and the 
monastic cat should certainly be of a good presence.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





ee 


BOOKS. 


THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES.* 


WHEN the Clouds was produced in 423 B.c. it was placed last 
of the three competing comedies, the first prize being won by 
the Flask of Cratinus, whose motto seems to have been that 
of Ennius: Nunquam poetor nisi podager, “ 1am no poet except 
when gouty.” The next year Aristophanes wished, we are 
told, to bring forward a revised edition, but “inet with a 
rebuff,” being apparently refused the necessary permission, 
and the play which he himself thought his “cleverest” work 
seems to have had only a literary vogue in his day, while in 
the last century German critics such as M. Rapp and 
Brentano have spoken of it as “ inconceivably pitiable ” and 
“a thoroughly bad and stupid play.” But neither the 
judgment of an Athenian crowd, which, after duly honouring 
the god of the vintage was, as Horace says, “both drunk and 
lawless,” nor the drier discussions of scholars, who, ag 
Mr. Starkie puts it, “anatomize a comic extravaganza... , 
as if it were a treatise of Aristotle or St. Thomas Aquinas,” 
need much trouble those who have either taste or humour 
of their own. A comedy indeed requires no apology which has 
pleased “ more than seventy generations of great minds” and 
counts among its admirers “St. Augustine, the Prince of the 
Church, and Julian, the freethinker; the philosophers Lessing 
and Hegel; the poets Milton and Moliére,” the latter of whom 
paid it thesupreme tribute of imitation, and brought Strepsiades 
once more upon the stage in the person of M. Jourdain. 
The Clouds indeed is a great comedy exactly because 
Aristophanes had little regard either for the populace 
or for pedants. On the one hand there is no “yerking 
Cleon in the paunch,” no ribaldry, no “foisting in of 
an old beldam to dance the cordax,” and on the other he 
attacks professors of every sort with just that reckless humour 
which they are often most incapable of relishing. For the 
new learning of his day he had indeed the most intense 
hatred. Professors of grammar or rhetoric, of education or 
natural science, were equally abhorred by him. He does not 
want to know that x«dp3owos is irrational because it is feminine 
in gender and masculine in termination ; he detests that art 
of speech which can “make the worse appear the better 
reason,” and holds that children are wise enough if they know 
as much as their forefathers who fought at Marathon; while 
he regards it only as impertinent curiosity to inquire studiously 
how a gnat “trumpets,” whether thunder may be explained 
on the analogy of certain “ rumblings” that follow the “ gulp- 
ing down of a whoreson soup at the Panathenza,” or “how 
many of its own feet a flea bad leaped when, having bitten 
Cherephon’s eyebrow, it lighted on Socrates’ head.” He takes 
his stand upon the ancient ways, flinging his flouts at all 
innovators with impartial scorn, and, like a true humorist, 
allows his fancy to play freely -without too close a regard to 
either logic or accuracy, so that commentators in all ages have 
found a painful pleasure in pointing out his inconsistencies 
and mistakes. But although he thus indulges his imagination 
he never lets it absolutely loose, and always has it under con- 
trol, so that, to use his own image, it “soars into the air like 
a cockchafer tied by the leg.” He distorts and misrepresents 
—for how else could he be a caricaturist ?—but he never loses 
hold of what is real and permanent. To introduce Socrates, for 
instance, suspended aloft upon a perch, in order that he might 
better “probe the heavenly matter of theology . . . and 
mingle his thought subtly with its kindred air,” is no doubt 
unjust to that matter-of-fact inquirer ; but what about the 
hundreds of erewpocogicral, those “transcendental philo- 
sophers” who reason about things too high for them, of whom 
Socrates was to Aristophanes, as to most Athenians, the 
accepted type? Do we not all know some of them even to- 
day, and has not the picture its own truth and reality? And 
when Pheidippides, a young man with a taste for horses, after 
a course of study in the Reflectory, or Thinking-shop, proceeds 
thereafter to thrash his father, proving syllogistically that 
parents who act childishly need in their turn to be chastised 
for their profit by theif sons, is there not—quite apart 
from the comic element—something in the scene which 
appeals to those who think that many an honest lad had 
perhaps, better stick to the hunting-field rather than perplex 





* The Clouds of Aristophanes. By W. J. M. Starkie, Litt.D., L1.D., &e, 
London: Macmillan and Co, [12s. net.) 
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his mind by reading philosophy in the schools? Or, finally, 
does not that majestic line— 
Aios Bacirebes tov Al’ éfeAnraxds— 


in which “ Cherephon, who knows the ways of fleas,” sums up 
the latest theory of the universe, speak to us across the 
centuries with a still living voice? Assuredly we many of us 
have met Cherephon. He is with us to-day, confident in his 
knowledge of fleas and equally prepared to assert that 
“ Whirligig is king, having driven out Zeus.” And the pity of it 
is that we have no Aristophanes, not to check his zeal, but to 
ebasten it, and to remind him that comedy has something to 
eay even to professors and philosophers. But the Clouds at 
least is in our hands. It outlives time, because it is full of 
that wit which touches, not the surface, but the heart of 
things, and a critic may safely recommend its study even to 
the learned when he recalls the well-supported tradition that 
Socrates, “ the wisest of men,” was one of the spectators who 
most enjoyed a play in which the laugh is always against 
himself. 

We should have liked to say something about the beauty of 
some of the lyrics in which the poet invokes the Clouds, about 
the austere dignity with which he describes the old system of 
education—“ la plus grave et la plus noble scene que jamais 
thédtre ait entendue,” says A. de Musset—but we have only 
space to add that Mr. Starkie has produced a volume which 
contains everything that the most careful scholar could desire 
toknow. If he errs, it is in stating too fully the views 
of the critics and commentators who have preceded him. 
“I have,” he writes, “conscientiously studied their innu- 
merable and tiresome lucubrations, and have analysed their argu- 
ments with greater care than they deserved,” but in a learned 
edition he could hardly, perhaps, have done otherwise, and 
his own notes everywhere exhibit complete perspicacity 
and knowledge. There is, however, one serious eccen- 
tricity of his own in which he persistently indulges. 
He possesses an almost marvellous acquaintance with 
the comic language of the Elizabethan dramatists, and 
he constantly drags in such words as “ gogswouns,” 
“pedascules,” “bawcock,” “in querpo,” “ inchmeal,” 
and the like, which simply perplex the reader, while it 
would take a shrewd intellect to make much of such a sentence 
as this: “ Butshe never listened to my words, but poured into 
the heart of my substance ‘a marvellous infection’ to the 
manige.” Occasionally, indeed, this extraordinary command 
of strange words is very effective, and the following rendering 
of the celebrated xviyos (a passage recited breathlessly) in 
439-451 could hardly be surpassed :— 

“Let them take me and do what they will. This body of 
mine I bequeath to them, to be hungry and thirsty, to be 
beaten with rods, to be foul, to be frozen, to be flayed into 
a fell, if I can but shuffle off my debts and appear 
to the world a thrasonical, plausible patch, a go-ahead knave, 
sheer bounce, a whoreson wretch, 2 mint of lies, a coiner of 
phrases, a Court hack, a walking code-book, a clapper, a fox, a 
gimlet, a cheveril glove, a rogue in grain, smooth as oil, a bragging 
Jack, a halter-sack, a scroyle, a boggler, a hard nut, a miching 
mallecho,” 

But one of the chief charms of Aristophanes is that he is not 
of any age ortime. His best points are as good now as they 
were twenty-five centuries ago, so that the use of archaisms 
which can only be understood by looking at references in the 
notes is wholly out of place in a translation. We do not want 
a rendering which might have made the groundlings in the 
Globe Theatre laugh, but one that speaks to us effectively in 
the common language of our own time. 





THE STATESMEN OF THE GREAT WAR.* 
Mr. Forrescus, as we have had occasion to observe before, is 
probably the most brilliant of living English historians. His 
History of the British Army is the only historical work, 
planned on the great scale and written in the great manner, 
which has been attempted in our day. He hasan acute insight 
into motives and movements, he has an unfailing lucidity in 
narrative,and his English is a well undefiled. One other strik- 
ing merit he possesses, in the opinion of the present writer—he 
has strong views and states them fearlessly. We are never in 
any doubt about his meaning. His opinions are not partisan 
in any narrow sense, for he criticizes Pitt as trenchantly as 
Fox, and is as severe to the shortcomings of the Tory Dundas 





* British Statesmen of the Great War, 1793-14, The Ford Lecture for 1911. 
By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, Oxford; Clarendon Press, [7s. 6d, net. } 








as to those of the Whig Windham. In these seven 
lectures he endeavours to provide a sketch to fill the time till 
a serious history of the Great War is produced. He is con- 
cerned mainly with the protagonists, but does not treat them 
separately, preferring to take them as they appear in his story 
of the twenty-one years of conflict. We cannot imagine a more 
useful book, or a more delightful, for anyone who wishes to 
get that tangled history clear in his head. Mr. Fortescue says 
many true things and many witty things, and above all he 
has the proper perspective. With him there is no risk of not 
seeing the wood for the trees. 

His main thesis is that the French Revolution succeeded 
because of the amazing incompetence of the forces arrayed 
against it—a collection of jealous, inefficient, and mostly half- 
witted monarchs—and that Britain failed for a dozen years 
less because of the superior merits of her enemy than from 
lamentable military equipment and wholly mistaken strategy. 
“There were risks in a British warfare unknown to any other 
army,” as Sir Ralph Abercromby philosophically observed. 
Mr. Fortescue makes short work of Lord Rosebery’s state. 
ment that “ our army relatively to those on the Continent was 
respectable and even powerful,” and of the view that the fault 
of the Army came from its “aristocratic” character. The 
truth is that for years we had no army worth speaking about, 
The first overseas expedition sent by Pitt was to Holland. 
With great difficulty five thousand men were scraped 
together in two months for the purpose, at least a third being 
raw and useless recruits. For this Pitt was largely to blame. 
He never put recruiting on a sound basis, and his plan of 
offering a commission to any man who would bring hima 
certain number of recruits led to inefficiency and scandal 
Nor was his general strategy any better. He had none of 
Chatham’s imaginative boldness ; the cautious Grenville strain 
in him led him to fritter away what resources he had in 
petty and abortive enterprises— 

“A compact army of thirty or forty thousand British troops,” 
says Mr. Fortescue, “in France or in Italy might have turned the 
scale at any time between 1795 and 1797, all distraction in Poland 
notwithstanding; and their presence in Europe would have 
heartened the allies to greater and more unselfish efforts. It is 
customary to say that Pitt could not have found a general to com- 
mand such an army, but this is nonsense. There were plenty of 
men of sufficient capability, as we found out as soon as we began 
to trust our officers with forces of decent strength. But the mere 
fact of being sent away continually with handfuls of men for 
foolish or impossible objects reacted upon the self-confidence of 
the British generals.” 

Even when a sound policy was framed for them, as by Charles 
Stuart in 1798, British Ministers could not take advantage of 
it. If Stuart had been given the 20,000 men he asked for 
early in 1800 Marengo would never have been fought. Mr 
Fortescue will have none of Pitt as a War Minister. “ When 
Pitt threw off his inveterate prudence he could believe anything 
that he wished, and was much annoyed when anyone hesitated 
to share in his faith.” His evil genius, Dundas, looked upon 
war only as a source of advertisement for electioneering 
purposes: he was simply an election agent on the high scale 
a type not unknown among Scottish politicians. The truth 
is we had no serious war policy till 1807, when new men came 
tothe helm. Their policy was the extreme opposite of Pitt’s— 
“that England should not content herself with paying sub- 
sidies to foreign armies, but should possess a solid army of 
her own, and should throw its strength undivided upon a 
single point.” It was this new policy which made Wellington 
and the Peninsula possible. But though Mr. Fortescue is a 
severe, and we think a just, critic of this side of Pitt’s work, 
he does full justice to his rare courage, his constancy, and his 
supreme moral elevation. 

“Whatever mistakes he might make, the nation felt vaguely, 
but rightly, that he was a fearless and a good man, who would do 
his best for his country without a thought for himself.... It 
was his noble spirit and lofty example which trained the nation 
to self-denial and endurance, and trained also the younger genera- 
tion of statesmen to a like courage and constancy with hisown. . . . 
Had Pitt been a great War Minister, Napoleon’s wonderful career 
might never have come to pass; but even with all his limitations 
he was, as M. Sorel says, the only great adversary that was 
encountered by the French Revolution and by Napoleon himself, 
because he was great enough to lead a great nation.” 

Of the other portraits in Mr. Fortescue’s gallery we like 
especially that of George the Third, a far greater and wiser 
man than most people imagine. It is not difficult to 
argue a case for Britain in the American War, and 
Mr. Fortescue does it to admiration. The King very nearly 
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won—he would have won in all probability if he had been 
less anxious to blend “ the eword and olive-branch.” 

“ Burke, being a man of profound thought and deep insight, would 

have tried to relieve the Colonies of the Acts of Trade ; but he 
would have failed, through no fault of his own, owing to British 
prejudice. Chatham would have died sooner than abate one clause 
of the Acts, and would have been wrecked, as was the King, upon 
the rocks of American independence. British statesmen may be 
thankful that the xing took the awful load of this American 
question upon his own shoulders; but they must not suppose that, 
because he fell beneath it, it covld have been carried by anyone 
else.” 
For Fox Mr. Fortescue has no love, and it is difficult not to 
admit that his verdict is the true one, in spite of the strenuous 
hero-worship which has been the fashion in certain circles for 
acentury. His obvious charm “cannot do away with the fact 
that he was early demoralized by self-indulgence, that from 
beginning to end of his life he was as reckless of the interests 
of others as of his own, and that at heart he was not only 
unprincipled, but thoroughly selfish. . .. Women who have 
forfeited their characters often try to cover the loss by play- 
ing Lady Bountiful; men in the like predicament become 
Friends of Humanity.” Mr. Fortescue is no friend to Whigs, 
but he can discriminate between statesmen and factionaries. 
He gives us admirable and sympathetic portraits of Burke 
and Windham; his contempt is reserved for the Whitbreads 
and Tierneys and Miltons, who tried to make party capital out 
of Wellington's campaigns. His best portraits, perhaps, are 
of the later statesmen, Perceval and Canning and Castlereagh, 
who ended the struggle. He does not love Canning. 

“He was endowed, in fact, with the artistic temperament in one 
of its commonest and least attractive forms. His ability was ex- 
ceptionally brilliant, no doubt, and his literary gifts, especially in 
the matter of witty and polished verse, such as are granted to few 
men ; but his vanity and egoism were portentous. He did not 
lack courage, nor even public spirit of a certain kind ; but he could 
think of nothing except in its relation to George Canning.” 

His chief admiration is reserved for Castlereagh, the man 
who always faced the facts, the best War Minister, Mr. 
Fortescue thinks, that Britain ever had. Castlereagh’s reputa- 
tion has had a curious history. He was loathed by contem- 
porary men of letters because, asa witty Frenchman said, he did 
not think it his duty to destroy England to please the poets. For 
two generations the world accepted their views, and it is only 
to-day that we are beginning to see how great a statesman and 
steadfast a patriot was the target of the clumsy abuse of 
Moore and Byron. Perceval is familiar to most people chiefly 
as the butt of Sydney Smith’s wit because he had a large 
family and all the domestic virtues. He was extremely honest, 
very able, and utterly fearless, and, with Castlereagh, de- 
serves what credit is due to the civilians for Napoleon’s 
downfall. On the soldiers, ¢.g., the Duke of York and Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, Mr. Fortescue is especially good, and the 
short sketch of Wellington makes us eager for the next 
volume of The History of the British Army. 

We do not always agree with Mr. Fortescue either in his 
personal judgments or his views of policy, but he never fails 
to be interesting and suggestive. He is a master of neat 
summaries, such as his description of the Grenville family 
as “dons of the old extinct type, ungenial Joves of an 
Olympus whose atmosphere was too much rarefied to be 
human, too close to be divine.” He is a devotee of forgotten 
truths, and states them with a pleasant brusqueness which 
is us wholesome as it is amusing. We quote three examples: 

“In these days we carry our horror of sinecures and of pensions 
to excess, with the result that we compel men to cling to their 
official salaries, often at the sacrifice of their own convictions and 
it may be even to their own political degradation. This, it 
seems to me, is an evil . . . far more costly to the country.” 

“There is no more mischievous notion than that social reform 
should be pushed forward during a war, or that if can make war 
more tolerable while it lasts... . When a city is besieged a com- 
mandant does not propose measures of municipal reform; on the 
contrary, he issues drastic regulations for the maintenance of 
order, and enforces them without mercy.” 

“ Liberty is a word very difficult to define; but a worse defini- 
tion might be found for it than the exemption from the attempts 
of others to determine our happiness.” 





THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF CANADA 
AND NEWFOUNDLAND.* 
THEsE books, especiaily the Canadian volume, are masterly in 
their handling of intricate and scattered details, and should 





* A Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. V. ‘‘Canada,”’ Part ITT. 
Geographical. Vol. V., Part 1V., “‘ Newfoundland.”’ By J. D. Rogers. With 


Maps. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. (4s, 6d. each.] 








not be allowed to pass into their place in reference libraries, 
where they will be indispensable, without a tribute to the 
author’s skill and love of his task. No great history of 
Canada has yet been written; we daresay there is no other 
British Dominion in which all the small significant eventg 
that the historical geographer has to account for by the teats 
of his art are so difficult to discover. As for N ewfoundland 
Mr. Rogers says that he has not seen a single unprinted docu. 
ment between 1757 and the present day. Fortunately he ig 
concerned as an historical geographer only with the 
movement of events; he does not speculate; he never 
argues or bombards you with proofs. “Of all stale, 
unprofitable things,” he says, “argument, proof, and con. 
troversy seem worst to those who regard history asa tragic 
state rather than as a school of formal logic or a court of 
law.” The history of Newfoundland is curiously immobile, 
and if Mr. Rogers’s pages did not record a monotony of 
events they would not truthfully reflect the even and unvaried 
march of history. Of course there were vivid episodes in 
the making of Newfoundland—the Anglo-French struggles 
and the settlement of the wonderfully broken coast by the 
daring fishermen. But when the fisheries became a political 
question—now finally arranged with the United States, let us 
hope—it became, through all its phases, rather tiresome to 
read about, and the rest of Newfoundland politics are of 
limited interest. It is characteristic of the disinclination of 
Newfoundland towards change that the belief that it would 
become part of the Dominion of Canada has been continually 
disappointed. In the second edition of Judge Prowse’s history 
in 1896 it was assumed that absorption was certain, and still 
that issue seems to be no nearer. In many happy phrases 
Mr. Rogers suggests the independence of Newfoundlanders 
as of sailors who steer their own course, and who, like sailors, 
are instinctively conservative. But we must leave this volume 
and turn to the more important volume on Canada. Mr. Rogers 
himself says that if he had had to write of Newfoundland as 
a province of the Dominion he would have given it no more 
space than is given in the Canadian volume to Nova Scotia. 
As it is, Newfoundland has to have its own volume, which is a 
reflection, if one cares to take it so, on the artificial methods 
inevitable in allotting space in a series in which each colony 
has its volume, and must blow itself out, if necessary, like a 
toad to resemble its brothers in importance. 


There was a time when it seemed that Canada, like the 
United States, might develop into an industrial east and an 
agricultural west, but, after all, the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec have found agriculture to pay well enough now that 
land is successfully worked which was looked at askance in 
the earlier days when men’s eyes roamed more freely and 
ambitiously—well enough to prevent the old provinces from 
resembling Australia, where a few cities have grown out of all 
proportion to the rest. Mr. Rogers writes first of the brave 
explorers who penetrated the Arctic regions. The very names 
given to their sledges by some of the explorers little more 
than half a century ago are an inspiring and _ touching 
memory: “ Persevere to the end,” “ Endeavour to deserve,” 
“Be of good courage,” “Go forth in faith,” and so on. 
Sir Leopold McClintock divined that Franklin would 
have done all that he wished if he had known of 
the east coast of King William Island. The criticism was 
justified when Herr Amundsen (1903-6) sailed for the first 
time in one ship from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The error 
of about ten miles in a voyage of twenty thousand miles 
meant the difference between Franklin’s glorious failure and 
Herr Amundsen’s success. Next Mr. Rogers writes of the 
far eastern provinces—Nova Scotia and the two islands—with 
their successive immigrations, the Anglo-French conflicts, the 
Acadian ascendancy, and the impulsive and insufficiently 
organized colonization by New Englanders, Germans, and 
others. Next comes New Brunswick and the peninsulas and 
islands of the Gulf as the link between the far and middle 
east. Mr. Rogers says that, although historical evidence is 
incomplete and philological evidence scanty, yet both point to 
the Lower Loire, La Koghelle, and the country between them 
as the cradle of the Acadian race. Guided by the experiences 
of their countrymen and affectionate memories, they picked 
harbours like those they had left behind them in France. 
French naval experts always chose harbours with narrow 
mouths as the most easily defensible, and the French 
immigrants chose similar ones in Canada. 
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‘ 
The heart of Canada lies in the middle east. 


“ Quebec is the Province of two nations—Old French and New 

English—the former underlying the latter, and having the first 
aa of place, but both mingling and alternating in the centres 
of most disturbance, like successive logical strata. Both cleave 
to the St. Lawrence, but the French, who were there first, cleave 
most closely. The cities which were chosen by the French were 
on critical points on the great river, and are therefore most 
altered. In the chief cities as well as in the country districts the 
French are still first.” 
Till the railways came the waterways of Canada mostly 
determined the lines of advance. Canada is the land of lakes, 
yet what extraordinary differences there are between the 
pellucid lakes of the St. Lawrence system and the muddy 
shallow lakes of the prairie provinces! It was the English 
who introduced townships in Quebec Province. In 1827 an 
Englishman was asked what a township was. 

«“«A township, he said, ‘is a parallelogram which some- 
times contains 20 to 36 square miles... or sometimes 100 to 
144 square miles. It is divided horizontally and vertically by 
thick lines which are roads. All continuous lines divide it into 
200 acre lots. Each block of 4 lots is a section, 4 horizontal sec- 
tions are (sometimes) called a concession, and 4 vertical sections 
arange. Each section is surrounded by roads, therefore 4 fortiori 
each concession or range is surrounded by roads.’” 

In Canada the township was primarily an agricultural unit 
for planting yeomen in 200-acre lots; but the plan enlarged 
was equally applicable to a building estate, and would serve 
as the plan of a town. Towns therefore were often carved out 


of townships. 

When one goes from the middle east to the prairie provinces 
—Manitoba, Alberta, Saskutchewan—one goes from forest 
jand which has been cleared acre by acre to vast open plains 
where trees are not man’s enemy to be hewn out of the way, 
but are rare enough to be admired. The prairies are a new 
world to the inhabitants of old Canada. Not that old Canada 
is mountainous, for there is scarcely a tunnel to be seen any- 
where east of the Rockies, but, what with the flatness, the 
quality of the loam, and the muddy waterways, the prairie 
provinces are such as the early settlers in the east would have 
regarded as wastes. 

“The lakes themselves—Lake Winnipeg, Lakes Manitoba and 
Winnipegosis, which resemble a split shadow of Lake Winnipeg, 
and their satellites, Lakes Red Deer, Swan, Dauphin, Waterhen, 
and St. Martin—are mutually connected, like the great inland seas 
of the St. Lawrence, but are mere puddles in comparison, Lake 
Winnipeg being until recently put down as twenty-nine feet deep 
at most, and Lakes Manitoba and Swan being only a little deeper 
than the so-called lakes in Hyde Park and St. James’s Park 
respectively.” 

Mr. Rogers shows how the waterways as the natural line of 
progress were abandoned in the case of the prairie provinces 
even before the arrival of the railways. Three events 
may be named as these pre-railway directing causes— 
the Red River Expedition under Lord Wolseley in 1870, the 
enterprise of the North-West Mounted Police, and the coming 
of the colonists of the seventies. The prairie provinces differ 
from Eastern Canada in their cosmopolitanism. All foreign 
settlers, however, find it essential to know English as their 
second language, and it is thought that British predominance 
will fashion a new British type like, and yet unlike, the 
Cymric, Gael, Erse, Huguenot, and Danish types of the 
United Kingdom. Last of all, Mr. Rogers treats of the far 
west, the land of the mountains. When we have reached 
this last link in the chain of provinces which stretch 
across Canada, we have nothing but a feeling of grateful 
astonishment at the comparative simplicity of the elements 
to which Mr. Rogers has reduced his heart-breaking material. 

The titles of these volumes are bewildering. The title of 
Part III. suggests that Canada is the subject of all the different 
parts of Vol. V., yet Newfoundland, which occupies Part IV., 
ie not part of Canada. Can the editor have assumed, like 
Judge Prowse, that it was on the point of becoming so ? 





WAGNER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
THe mass of Wagnerian literature has lately received an 
addition of first-rate importance in the Autobiography, which 
tells the story of Wagner's life with minute particularity 
down to the historic summons from the King of Bavaria in 
1864. This narrative, which was dictated to his second wife, 


* My -. . By Richard Wagner, 2 vola, London: Constable and Co. 
. net.) 
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was printed many years ago ; but, to quote from the preface, as 
its value “ consists in its unadorned veracity, which under the 
circumstances is its only justification, therefore my statements 
had to be accompanied by precise names and dates ; hence there 
could be no question of their publication until some time after 
my death, should interest in them still survive in our descend- 
ants, and on that point I intend leaving directions in my will.” 
The only and obvious inference to be drawn from these 
observations is that the Autobiography has been published 
with the consent and approval of the widow and son of the 
composer. The responsibility for giving to the world this 
extraordinary document must rest on them alone, and opinions 
will differ widely as to the discretion they have shown in their 
decision. As to the engrossing interest of these revelations 
there can be no doubt. The picture they give of Wagner's 
indomitable perseverance in the face of endless difficulties 
and opposition is immensely impressive and stimulating. 
The evolution of his art again is brought out more 
clearly by his own admissions and confessions than by any 
other writer. We recognize how slowly, after many experi- 
ments and false starts, after crude and ineffectual imitative 
efforts, he emerged from discipleship, won his way to a com- 
plete mastery of technical resource, and found himself in the 
domain of romantic opera. He is frank and even generous 
in acknowledging his debt to teachers and contemporary 
musicians, and in the admiration which he expresses for com- 
posers such as Spontini, Bellini, Auber, Meyerbeer, and, above 
all, Berlioz, he set an example of broadmindedness and 
catholicity which has not always been followed by his 
supporters. He writes with genuine affection of many of 
his obscure friends and helpers who stood by him in the 
blackest hours of his chequered career. These are fine 
qualities, and the list can be largely extended. But, un- 
happily, they were combined with others which exc te 
repugnance and even repulsion. Those who have sought to 
claim the same measure of admiration for the man as for the 
artist will find the Autobiography a fatal obstacle in the 
way of this thoroughgoing hero-worship. No man has ever 
been written down except by himself, and—unless the trans- 
lation does continuous violence to the original—no great 
genius has performed the task with a more deadly effect 
than Wagner. He could appreciate the merits of rivals 
and opponents, but he was incapable of true magnanimity. 
These volumes are full of vivid portraits of his associates, 
friends, and relations, but, with very rare exceptions, 
he never fails to mention some weakness, some blemish, 
some foible, something disparaging or even degrading, 
in those to whom he was indebted for help or encourage- 
ment. He was a most exacting and exhausting friend, 
and his path to fame was strewn with the willing victims of 
his insatiable egotism. He was combative but not cou- 
rageous—his escape from duels, his evaded military service, 
and his agonizing dread of cholera make that pretty clear— 
and when he saw a man drowning in a mill stream could do 
nothing better than run and persuade the miller to hold out a 
rake. 

But it would be unjust to dwell on this lack of physical 
courage, a quality which cannot be commanded at will, and 
is often combined with a low moral A fairer test of a 
man’s character is to be found in his relations 
to his family and, above all, his womenkind. Wagner 
was sincerely attached to certain members of his 
family, though here again his attachment was combined 
with a criticism that is not always agreeable, and a selfish- 
ness that is occasionally astounding. Thus he tells us how 
in his student days, being smitten with a mania for 
gambling, he saw that only by means of large stakes could 
he make large profits. To this end he decided to make use 
of a fairly large sum of his mother’s pension, of which he 
was trustee. ‘The sequel had best be told in his own words :— 

“That night I lost everything I had with me except one thaler ; 
the excitement with which I staked that last coin on a card was 
an experience hitherto quite strange to my young life. As I had 
had nothing to eat, I was obliged repeatedly to leave tho 
gambling table owing to sickness. With this last thaler I staked 
my life, for my return to my home was, of course, out of tho 
question. Already I saw myself in the grey dawn, a prodigal son, 
fleeing from all I held dear, through forest and field towards the 
unknown. My mood of despair had gained so strong a hold upon 
me that, when my card won, I immediately placed all the money 
on a fresh stake, and repeated this experiment until I had won 
quite a considerable amount. From that moment my luck 
grew continuously. I gained such confidence that I risked 
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the most hazardous stakes: for suddenly it dawned upon me 
that this was destined to be my last day with the cards. My 
good fortune now became so obvious that the bank thought 
it wise to close. Not only had I won back all the money I 
had lost, but I had won enough to pay off all my debts as well. 
My sensations during the whole of this process were of the most 
sacred nature: I felt as if God and His angels were standing by 
my side and were whispering words of warning and of consolation 
into my ears. Once more I climbed over the gate of my home in 
the early hours of the morning, this time to sleep peacefully and 
soundly and to awake very late, strengthened and as though born 

in. No sense of shame deterred me from telling my mother, 
to whom I presented her money, the whole truth about this 
decisive night. I voluntarily confessed my sin in having utilized 
her pension, sparing no detail. She folded her hands and thanked 
God for His mercy, and forthwith regarded me as saved, believing 
it impossible for me ever to commit such a crime again.” 


But the most damning self-revelations in these volumes are 
those which concern his relations with his first wife, the hapless 
Minna Planer. She was the daughter of poor parents—her 
father was an unsuccessful mechanic—and it may be said that 
her face was at once her fortune and her misfortune. 
Her good looks secured her a theatrical engagement, 
and a chance meeting with Wagner induced him to 
accept the offer of conductor to the Magdeburg company 
to which she was attached. She was his mistress 
before he married her, and the irregularities of her past were 
fully known to him when he took this step. But in view of 
the squalid record of his own dissipated youth, of which he 
makes no secret, he was the last man in the world to cast a 
stone at a woman who shared his privations, ministered 
to his comforts, and slaved, drudged, and begged for 
him through the long and miserable years’ while 
he was fighting his way to recognition. On _ his 
own showing she lent him incalculable support and solace 
in these trying times. Again and again we encounter evi- 
dences of her patience and goodness of heart, her serenity 
and geniality. More than anyone else she helped Wagner to 
tide over the darkest days in his life—the period of his first 
visit to Paris. The causes of their gradual estrangement are 
only too well known. She was a homely, commonplace, un- 
intellectual woman mated to a great genius whose aspirations 
she was unable to comprehend. She could not keep pace with 
his progress ; she could not hold her own, socially or mentally, 
with bis illustrious friends and admirers; she lost her health 
and became passionately jealous. Her limitations were 
obvious, but she is the true heroine of this autobiography, and 
the spectacle of Wagner dictating to his second wife this 
portentous vindication of his conduct towards his first, discuss- 
ing in detail the evidence of Minna’s infidelity, dissecting her 
character, and bringing to bear all the batteries of his literary 
skill on the reputation of an illiterate, inarticulate, friendless 
dead woman—this spectacle, we maintain, is one of the most 
repulsive and unholy in all the annals of complacent 
egotism. 

Wagner correctly describes himself as a man of exceptional 
vivacity and susceptibility. Asa boy he could brook no con- 
trol, disliked all regular study, especially that of mathematics, 
and chiefly made friends of those who would listen to him. 
His financial embarrassments began when he was sixteen, and 
lasted continuously for some thirty-five years. He probably 
wrote more begging letters than any man of genius of his 
own or any time. He was full of strange fads and foibles, 
was at once a valetudinarian and an epicure, and speaks of 
his “innate aversion from fruit.” His taste for sumptuous 
apparel, which reminds one of Lord Beaconsfield as a young 
man, was part of that “craze for everything theatrical and 
spectacular” which declared itself in his early youth. His 
love of animals was an agreeable trait, but it was carried to 
extravagance. “The sorrows of others, in particular those of 
animals, have always affected me.” One always distrusts 
humanitarians who love animals more than human beings. 
Yet his power of fascinating people who differed from him at 
every point—Liszt, for example, who was a grand seigneur 
and a diplomatist—is an abiding evidence of his commanding 
personality and his demonic genius. Les meilleurs auteurs 
porlent trop, says a French epigrammatist,and Wagner was no 
more master of the art of omission as an author than as a 
composer. These volumes are full of things better left 
unsaid or unpublished for a hundred years. The number 
of people still living whose friends and relatives are 
discussed with indecorous frankness in these pages must be 
legion. 








sy 


THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND.* 


Mr. OrPEN has the courage of his opinions. “Even in thig 
short period,” he says, “ less than half a century from the time 
when the first invader set foot in Ireland, it is, I think, 
manifest that the most prominent effect of the Anglo-Norman 
occupation was not, as has been represented, an increase of 
turmoil, but rather the introduction over large parts of Treland 
of a peace and prosperity quite unknown before.” The view 
that the Norman invasion was the destruction of Ireland 
has been of late years so vehemently and so persistently 
advanced that it is refreshing to find a competent 
scholar, who has made a conscientious study of first. 
hand authorities, and who is not afraid to form his own 
estimate of their value, deliberately reversing the popular 
verdict. Mr. Orpen’s investigations have not been confined 
to the fifty years of which he writes in this book, nor does his 
verdict refer to them alone. “I have been led,” he says, “to 
regard the domination of the English Crown and of its 
Ministers in Ireland during the thirteenth century, and 
indeed up to the invasion of Edward Bruce in the year 1315, 
as having been much more complete than has been generally 
recognized, and to think that due credit has not been given 
to the new rulers for creating the comparative peace and 
order and the manifest progress and prosperity that Ireland 
enjoyed during that period wherever their rule was effective.” 
We hope that Mr. Orpen will continue his tale of English and 
Norman rule in Ireland; meanwhile he has given us a fresh, 
learned, and scholarly survey of its beginnings. His pre 
liminary chapters on “ Anarchic Ireland” explain both the 
circumstances that led to the invasion and the Irish customs 
and institutions that influenced it. He takes an unusually 
favourable view of the historical work of Gerald de Barry 
(Giraldus Cambrensis), whom he regards as honest though 
prejudiced, and as an unusually acute and not specially 
credulous observer; the stories “which have cast an unde. 
served discredit on his work are, except to the folklorist, of 
no importance.” 


Of the conquest in the reign of Henry II. Mr. Orpen 
gives a clear and _ interesting narrative, and his 
chapter on the so-called “ Bull Laudabiliter” is an excellent 
piece of historical exposition and criticism. Like Miss 
Norgate, he holds that the letter of Adrian IV. is genuine, 
and he deals with the arguments of Mr. Round and Professor 
Thatcher against its authenticity. Mr. Orpen does not argue 
that the letter was a feudal grant of the kingdom of Ireland, 
and both Mr. Round and Professor Thatcher seem to argue 
that Adrian did in some way sanction the conquest, so that the 
point of difference is slight except as regards the credibility 
of Giraldus Cambrensis. From Mr. Orpen’s standpoint it 
is an important exception, and we think his conjectural 
explanation of the difficulties is more probable than any other 
which has yet been put forward. The early chapters of the 
second volume add to our knowledge of the details of the 
conquest. In Irish as in English history, John has a bad 
pre-eminence. In eight months he “had driven the Irish into 
open opposition, alienated the sympathy of the Anglo-Norman 
colony, dissipated the treasure entrusted to him, and frittered 
his army away to no purpose.” This was in 1185, when, in 
his father’s lifetime, he was Dominus Hibernia. Fifteen 
years later, as King of England, he was more successful as & 
soldier, but “the net result of his personal interference in 
Ireland would seem to have been to disturb and weaken the 
settlement which had already been effected.” In the last year 
of his reign, when his English enemies were pressing on him, 
he adopted a more conciliatory policy, and his “grants of 
charters to the seaport towns of Ireland gave a great impetus 
to the growth of Irish trade.” 

It is largely on the growth of foreign trade that Mr. Orpen 
bases his claim for a reconsideration of the effect of the 
Norman Conquest upon Ireland, but he points out that 
“there was no general clearance of the native population” 
and that the castles which were gradually built by the 
conquerors 
“became the foci of new activities—agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial. . . . Navigable rivers were now used for commerce, 


not for raids. ... The Church was at tho same time better 
organized and more adequately endowed. ... New monastic 


— 
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* Ireland under the Normans, 1169-1216. By Goddard He 
scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, Two vo Oxford: at 
Press, ([2le vet. 
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SOME CURIOSITIES OF CHARACTER.* 


Me. JERROLD begins by discoursing on beaux and dandics in 

eral with the object of showing how far his three special 
heroes, Nash, Brummell, and D’Orsay, are representative of 
the genus. Then he goes back to the earlier history, which is 
made to begin with James Hay, Earl of Carlisle, in the time of 
James I., though, indeed, there have been beaux and dandies 
from the days of Primitive Man. In Chapter V\. he reaches 
Beau Nash and kis Kingdom of Bath, and tirougl. some three 
hundred pages more deals with his heroes. One asks, Is it 
worth while to tell so trivial a story? Well, that is a ques- 
tion which a very long acquaintance with books dors not make 
it easy to answer, A rigid application of the “worth while” 
test would greatly reduce the “ List of Publications.” It is more 
to the purpose to ask whether it is worth while to read the book 
now that it is written. “ Certainly,” we should answer. In the 
first place, it is very well put together andis full of goodstories— 
some of them, it may be, picked up under the chestnut tree, but 
for the most part fresh and welltold. Then we may read it for 
amusement, all the more readily because the writers of novels 
have, for the most part, ceased to provide us with this article 
And we may read it for instruction in manners, not exactly in 
the sense in which the phrase is used in a well-known document, 
but with a quite real and practical meaning. Whenever we 
are inclined to “ despair of the Republic” in view of the folly, 
frivolity, and vice of the day, let us look back to the society of 
acentury or two centuries ago. There are counterparts of 
Brummell to-day, to name the most distinguished of the trio, 
but they are not powers as they used to be. ‘I'he small sets in 
which they move, their tailors, and, it may be, the bank- 
ruptey authorities make up the public which knows about 
them. They are not powers behind the throne. Even the 
provincial sway which Nash exercised at Bath is unthinkable 
now. 

We cannot speak so highly of Mr. Fyvie’s volume. One at 
least of his three “ Noble Dames ” it would have been well to 
leave in obscurity. The story of Eleanor Countess of 
Strathmore is squalid in the extreme, certainly not worth 
telling or reading. Lady Mary Coke is a personage of more 
distinction, and we may accord her a place among people 
worth remembering. The same may be said of Lady Holland. 
Both at least bring us into the company of interesting per- 
sons. This is especially true of Lady Holland. The woman 
herself would hardly be received nowadays, such was her past. 
But society was less exacting in the days of the Fourth 
George and the Fourth William, and it certainly had in this 
most successful of hostesses its guid pro quo. When we read 
about Lady Holland we read about the statesmen and the 
wits of the time. The three “ Notable Men” are a very queer 
company. Two of them may be briefly dismissed—Bampfylde 
Moore Carew for one—though it may be urged that he was 
the most famous of beggars, Homer only excepted, and 
Abraham Tucker, philosopher and bore, whom Mr. Fyvie 
presumably puts in as a counterweight to whatever frivolity 
there may be in the volume. But the Reverend Henry Bate, 
journalistic parson, is a genuine curiosity, and as we 
see him in Gainsborough’s portrait, or read of him in the 
story of his life, as unlike a parson, journalistic or 
other, as can well be imagined. We see him at Vauxhall— 
a curious place for a parson in any case—defending a lady 
against impertinent attentions, and in the same cause knocking 
an herculean boxer out of time. We see him an early light of 
the Morning Post, and backing up with sword and pistol the 
somewhat free criticisms of the day. Then we find him starting 
the Morning Herald ; then we encounter him as a country rector 
of quite the old-fashioned type ; a master of hounds, rejected by 
the Bishop of London when he applies for institution to a 
second benefice; made a baronet, so careful was that age to 
reward true merit ; and finally dying, as a prebendary of Ely, 
in the odour of sanctity, but somewhat hard up. Here is a 
veritable treasure for the laudator temporis acti. 





* (1) Phe Beaux and the Dandies. By Clare Jerrold. London: Stanley Paul 
and Co. [16s. net. }——(2) Noble Dames and Notable Men of the Georgian Era, 
London; Constable and Co, [10s, 6d. net.] 


by Jobn Fyvie, 





AUVERGNE AND ITS PEOPLE.* 

It is about two years since Mrs. Gostling’s interesting book, 
The Bretons at Home, was reviewed in the Spectator. Her new 
book on Auvergne is even more attractive, because, while 
quite as rich in picturesque detail, it deals with a part of 
France very much less known than Brittany to English 
travellers. One hardly exaggerates, perhaps, in saying that 
Auvergne is the most beautiful part of France. Its colour, 
its romantic landscape, we have always known to be unequalled, 
and it is a pleasure to find our own impressions justified and 
put into eloquent words by so careful a student of the country 
as Mrs. Gostling certainly is. It will not be her fault if 
Auvergne does not become as favourite and as happy a 
hunting-ground for the English as either Provence or 
Touraine. 

The writer and her busband began their tour by crossing 
from Southampton to Saint Malo, and travelled on in their 
motor-car through part of Brittany, Touraine, and Berry till, 
climbing up the heather-scented hills into Auvergne, they 
reached their first headquarters at Clermont, its ancient 
capital, “shut in by the Puy-de-Déme” and commanded by 
the statue of Vercingetorix. As in her former book, Mrs. 
Gostling mingles the ancient history and legends of her 
provinces with their modern customs, characteristics, and 
beauties in a very enjoyable way, and while we wander with 
her among the old towns and churches, the wild mountains, 
cliffs, and valleys of Auvergne, we could almost forget that 
all this lies in the very centre of modern France, the heart 
of modern civilization. Indeed, these venerable provinces 
take a great deal of spoiling. It will be long, we hope, 
before Auvergne loses the character of remoteness which 
belongs to her nowadays much more than to Brittany. 
As Mrs. Gostling says, Auvergne is still “an almost undis- 
covered country.” And so she has given herself the task of 
“opening up this romantic znd beautiful land.” It had to 
be done, but there are those wlo would not have been sorry 
for a little more delay. They may take comfort in the 
thought that Auvergne will net for some time yet be very 
easily reached or very comfortably trampled over by unin- 
telligent crowds of ordinary tourists. 

We need hardly say that Mrs. Gostling’s delightful and 
well-illustrated volume is not a mere book of travels. Itis full 
of intellectual interest in the wonderful, the prehistoric past, 
religious and social, which has developed into the Auvergne 
of to-day. This old, inaccessible province has always been the 
centre of France as to ancient customs and superstitions 
growing out of a paganism which lingered long. The famous 
Black Virgins of Auvergne, their cult and their legends, may 
fairly be traced back to Druidical days. The Frankish con- 
quest of the Celts was here never so complete as to alter to 
any extent the original nature and ways of the people. 





THE ECONOMIC TRANSITION IN INDIA.+ 
In this deeply interesting volume Sir Theodore Morison sets 
himself to explain how the modern spirit of change is making 
itself felt in one at least of the regions where we have been 
taught to look for the traditional immobility of the “ cycles 
of Cathay.” To the economist, speculating as to what are 
the necessary elements of modern civilized society, the 
author’s analysis of what seems to be the inevitable course 
of events in India is pregnant with meaning and has a much 
wider application. The analogy and the argument on which 
it is based are not, of course, unfamiliar to the students of 
Maine, for whose illuminating generalization, that all progress 
is from status to contract, the volume now before us supplies 
most suggestive examples and illustration. Sir Theodore, to 
use his own words, “aims only at showing that India is now 
following the beaten track of economic development other 
nations have trodden.” It is surely something wonderful, 
even miraculous, that a motive has at length become apparent, 
stirring the immobile chaos of the Oriental mind. The 
impression which we had derived from Maine is that, in his 
view, the immobility of the East was a permanent, unalterable 
fact, suggesting indeed many comparisons with the mobility 
of Western civilizations, but never likely to be agitated by 








* Auvergne and Its People. By Frances M. Gostling. With eight Illustratior» 
in colour by Léopold Lelée, thirty-two other Ilustrations, aud a Map. Loudon; 
Methuen and Co, {| 10s. 6d. net. } 

+ The Economic Transition in India, By Sir Theodore Morison, K.C.1.E, 
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those economic motives which are the organizing influences of 
Western industry. Yet we have Sir Theodore Morison telling us 
that already there are signs of a new spirit moving on the face 
of the waters, and that India is now following the beaten track 
of economic development which has been trodden by other 
nations. This is a tribute to the permanent and inevitable 
influence of economic laws, most striking and most opportune. 
It is most important for us, in these days when the results of 
the economic motive, basing itself on the beneficent and 
equitable principle of exchange, are being called in question, 
to note that even the archaic communism of India is breaking 
up, partly because of the inherent inefliciency of the condition 
of status and also because of the obvious advantages that are 
being gained first by the tentative adoption, here and there, 
“of new industries organized on capitalist lines,” and secondly 
by the establishment of the Co-operative Credit Bank. This 
last is a subject on which, if space permitted, we should find 
it easy to dilate. It is surely remarkable that this beneficent 
institution, the invention of the German Raffeisen, and 
justly described as the highest achievement of personal 
initiative and personal rectitude, should become acclimatized 
in Bengal and give evidence that sound economic principles 
are valid all the world over. 





NOVELS. 


ANTHEA’S GUEST.* 

Tue date of publication of Mrs. Sidgwick’s book is well 
chosen, for there are few if any living English novelists better 
equipped to cater for the legitimate demands of the holiday 
reader, and none who preserve a better harmony between 
matter and manner. She seldom deals in tragedy, 
it is true, and without being a prude has no ambition 
to explore “the drains and dustbins of humanity.” 
Her characters are for the most part normal people, who 
neither rise to heroic heights nor sink to abysmal depths, but 
they are presented with an unerring certainty of touch and a 
minimum of descriptive verbiage. They reveal themselves in 
action and speech; the editorial comment or moralizing is re- 
duced to a minimum, but it is always incisive and illumina- 
tive. Then Mrs. Sidgwick has two strings to her bow. She 
knows England and she knows Germany, and makes effective 
and artistic use of the contrast of racial characteristics with- 
out partiality or prejudice. 

All these good qualities are happily displayed in Anthea’s 
Guest. Anthea is the orphan niece of a rich and amiable 
country gentleman who lives in the north of England—a grace- 
ful, resolute, self-confident young woman who had always had 
her own way, but seldom made any mistakes. At eighteen 
she determined to go to Germany tostudy music and languages, 
and spent a year in Berlin with two elderly gentlewomen of 
good family but reduced means. There she came across an 
impecunious but attractive young compatriot named Lydia 
Jordan, who was ejected from Frau von Quint’s house for 
flirting with her son. Anthea had no illusions about Lydia: 
“she thought of her as an obscure, pretty little person, in a 
threadbare coat and skirt, who seemed to be rather battered 
by life and to console herself by promiscuous flirtations . . 
like a housemaid.” But finding her stranded and penniless 
a few months later, Anthea, out of sheer good nature, took her 
back to England and paid for her ticket and hotel bill in 
London. At the hotel Lydia was introduced to the Gilbottles, 
rich vulgar parvenus, who lived close to Anthea’s uncle, and 
was promptly engaged as their governess. Meantime 
Anthea had refused an offer of marriage from Jem 
Audley, the son of another of her uncle's neighbours, now 
settled as a rising young doctor in London, and had returned 
to take up her life at Helm Close, her uncle’s place. She did 
not want to marry him or anyone yet, and looked forward to 
several years of freedom as the mistress of her uncle’s beauti- 
ful place. But here she reckoned without Lydia, who was 
busy flirting with all the eligible bachelors of the countryside. 
Summarily dismissed by the Gilbottles for her designs on 
their grown-up son, Lydia appealed in Anthea’s absence to 
her uncle for assistance, was taken in for a night, and stayed 
for months. Her next exploit was to capture the young doctor, 
and her crowning achievement, on the eve of her wedding, was 





R ~ oe Guest, By Mrr, Alfred Sidgwick. London: Methuen and Co, 








to elope with Anthea’s soft-brained uncle. The mere recital 
of Lydia’s enormities is enough, if we may use a picturesque 
Transatlantic phrase, to raise a heavy crop of hair on a hard. 
boiled egg. She was a thorough-paced minx and an un. 
scrupulous adventuress. But Mrs. Sidgwick, without palli 

her atrocities, has contrived to make her extremely human and 
interesting. All the women in the story saw through her at 
once ; all the men, we regret to say, wise and foolish alike, 
succumbed to her fascinations. In this context we may quote 
Mrs. Sidgwick’s caustic observations on the difference between 
Anthea and Lydia :-— 

“Anthea’s code would not permit anyone, however pretty, to 

have things they could not pay for, and she did not see that a pair 
of fine eyes and a complexion made it venial to cheat tradespeople 
and workers. For Anthea was only a woman. It takes the 
masculine mind and the masculine judgment to adjust the 
Decalogue to age, sex, and complexion.” 
We have only to add that Mrs. Sidgwick shows her usual 
dexterity in consulting the claims of poetic justice. The 
minor characters are drawn with cameo-like clearness of out. 
line, and the Gilbottles and Mrs. Trumper of Timaru are 
deliciously vulgar specimens of the social thruster. 





The Dawn of All. By Father Benson. (Hutchinson and (Co) 
—Father Benson has achieved the feat of producing a book 
which literally does not contain a single woman’s character. One 
or two women appear for brief moments, and in secondary positions, 
but otherwise the population inhabiting the world of sixty yoars 
hence, of which his story is a prophecy, is apparently composed 
entirely of men, and almost all these men are Roman Catholig 
priests. As usual Father Benson starts with the assumption, 
which is extremely offensive to Protestant readers, that 
Christianity and Roman Catholicism are synonymous terms, and 
that every step of progress which the world takes towards spiritu- 
ality must be taken also in the direction of a universal Roman 
Catholic Church. This is an assumption which, besides being offen- 
sive to Protestant readers, is entirely absurd, and it therefore needs 
all Father Benson’s art to make them take an interest in his latest 
story. The plot is chiefly concerned with the struggle between 
the few remaining atheists, who are Socialists, and the all-em- 
bracing, all-powerful Church. The Church, it may be incidentally 
stated, does not show herself in very attractive colours, and the 
execution of a most excellent young priest for heresy will not 
inspire confidence in Protestant breasts as to her methods. 
The only dramatic scene in the book, that in which the Pope him- 
self comes to argue with the Socialists who are holding Berlin, is 
well managed, but judged as a work of fiction the story is not 
successful. There is not a single character in it which is the 
least sympathetic. 

Nigel Ferrard. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. (Mills and Boon 
6s.)—This is a very clever story, the plot of which has for its 
principal motive the heroine’s complete loss of memory following 
on a severe shock sustained in early youth. The opening scene 
of the novel, in which Gwennie (the heroine) is roused froma 
sleep-walking expedition to find herself looking on, apparently, at 
a murder through a skylight, is luridly melodramatic, and the 
book is perhaps a little flat after so sensational an opening. The 
figure of the hero, Nigel Ferrard, is very well drawn. As he is 
the heir to his patient’s property and also the surgeon conduct- 
ing the operation which is supposed to kill the patient, but which 
is really quite successful, the reader will have no difficulty in 
sympathizing with his wish to keep the whole transaction quiet, 
but Nigel is no more successful in this than people who try to 
hide their real misdeeds, and in the end the murder, of which 
he is completely innocent, “ will out.” The account of Gwennie’s 
life as a young lady in her guardian’s house is amusingly written, 
and the whole book, though not so attractive as some of Mrs. 
Baillie Reynolds’s work, is well worth the attention of the novel 
reader. 

The Innocence of Father Brown. By G. K. Chesterton. (Cassell. 
6s.)—As a revulsion from the personification of a detective in the 
tall, cold, scientific Sherlock Holmes, Mr. Chesterton presents us 
with a small, cherubic, and spiritually minded Roman Catholic 
priest who finds out the perpetrators of crimes through his know- 
ledge of the human heart, and usually makes the criminals confess 
and give themselves up to the police. The first story, in which 
conventional detective plays the most prominent part and Father 
Brown pulls the strings behind the scenes, is the most attractive ; 
but all exhibit great ingenuity in the inventing of astonishing 
crimes and mysterious situations. Father Brown is an attractive 
and imgenuous figure, but he fails to convince the reader that he 
really would have been ready, after short periods of meditation, 
with such complete and lucid expositions of crimes and their 
perpetratora, 
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Reapasie Novers.—A Lone Adventure. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—A story of the ’45, which ought to please 
a Jacobite reader very much.——Builders of Ships. By Marie 
Connor Leighton. (Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.)—A very strange 
tale indeed which should satisfy the strongest passion for the 
sensational.——The Silence of Gray’s Inn. By Mrs. Ada Pitfield. 
ay and Hancock. 6s.)—Mrs. Pitfield keeps the secret of her 


_ It is a good plot and well worked out. 


story very well. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved Jor review im other forms, 


Sir David Dale. By Howard Pease. (John Murray. 8s. 61. 
net.)—This is a very timely publication. It contains a com- 
memoration of an eminent master of conciliation. First there is a 
memoir of the man by Mr. Howard Pease, and then there is an 
appreciation of his work and character by Sir Edward Grey. The 
latter gives us a view taken from the political standpoint, and 
naturally includes within its scope the question of labour and 
strikes. This is far too serious a question to be dealt with in such 
a notice as this. We may give, however, one or two of the points 
which Sir Edward Grey makes. The possession of political 
equality tends toa demand for economical equality, and there is 
much disappointment because the first does not lead more quickly 
to the second. Feeling that the franchise does not do much to 
promote his wellbeing the worker puts more and more trust in his 
trade union. Then he finds that the trade union does not work 
quickly enough; he is ready to displace his own leaders and to 
follow the agitators who promise large and speedy results and 
prescribe violent means for attaining them. 


The Panama Canal. By Harmodio Arias, LL.B. (P. 8. King 
10s. 6d. net.) —This is one of the series of “ Studies in 
Economies and Political Science ” appearing under the editorship 
ef the Hon. W. Pember Reeves. Mr. Arias gives us an historical 
retrospect of the Canal question and then proceeds to discuss it 
from the juridical point of view. The chief factor is, of course, 
the position taken up by the United States. The most advanced 
position ever assumed by this Power was that the Canal was to be 
considered as part of the American coast-line. This has been very 
considerably modified. The United States are to be the protecting 
Power—any neutralized territory must have such—and their 
assertion of the right to fortify may be considered as part of the 
duty thus imposed upon them. Anyhow, Mr. Arias thinks that 
fortification is no infringement of neutrality. The treatise is full 
of interest and information. One thing is manifest as we read, and 
that is the desirability of the Arbitration Treaty lately concluded. 
It is easy to see that very difficult questions might any day arise 
when the Canal becomes a working institution. 


and Sen, 


The Theory of Toleration under the later Stuarts. By A. A. 
Seaton, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.)—Mr. Seaton’s 
essay is one of two to which the Prince Consort Prize was awarded 
last year. It discusses the subject theoretically and historically, 
giving special attention to the time when it was a peculiarly 
important factor in political life, the later decades of the seven- 
teenth century and the earliest of the eighteenth. There are 
many difficulties in the consideration of the subject, the greatest 
of these being perhaps the extent to which men’s judgments are, 
and indeed must be, affected by their fears. How, for instance, 
could an English Protestant think calmly on the question whether 
his Roman Catholic countrymen should be freed of all disabilities 
when he knew what was going on in France and Spain and 
Portugal? Even now the question is not a matter of pure reason. 
Does not the Papacy still hold in reserve the doctrine, which it has 
enunciated again and again, that it has the right to depose princes ? 
Mr. Seaton has brought to bear upon his subject an ample store of 
Jearning and a spirit of moderation. 





‘wo Centuries of the English Novel. By Harold Williams. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—To examine Mr. Williams’s book in 
detail would be a very long business indeed. There are fourteen 
chapters headed with single names, the first being Daniel 
Defoe, and the last, Thomas Hardy ; two more chapters, entitled 
“Other Names,” deal with less distinguished writers. In estimat- 
ing the quality of these appreciations of men and books what we 
may call the historical difficulty comes in. Samuel Richardson 
has a chapter to himself. Doubtless he ought to have it, so 
important is his place in the development of the novel; but when 
we come to consider absolute literary merit can we contend that 
Richardson deserves twenty pages and R. L. Stevenson three? Our 
differences from Mr. Williams’s judgments are of ethical rather 





than a literary kind. Possibly, too, we should not use quite 
the same standard in appreciating a novel. For how much, for 
instance, should the pleasure which one feels in reading a story 
count in summing up its value? One of Mr. Williams’s criticisms 
puts the question clearly enough. In the “Thomas Hardy” 
chapter we read: “ The Trumpet Major has less power and intensity 
than the greater novels”; but is it not far more delightful to 
read? “To compel the assent of the reader’s imagination is 
perhaps the highest achievement of the novelist.” There are 
some who would say that the highest is to send him away com- 
pletely satisfied and pleased. We are surprised to find no mention 
of Henry Kingsley. Surely his Ravenshoe is a fine book. 





Samuel Richardson. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Herbert and 
Daniel. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a volume of the “ Regent Library.” 
Miss Kaye-Smith gives us a biographical and literary introduc- 
tion, not without some short criticism of her author. This is 
followed by some “ appreciations,” and after these we have, as the 
substance of the book, extracts from Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir 
Charles Grandison, A short Bibliography is added, 


The New Europe. By Reginald W. Jeffery, M.A. (Constable 
and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—The period which Mr. Jeffery’s book in- 
cludes is the hundred years beginning with 1789. He illustrates 
the story with maps—we may express our satisfaction with the 
plan of giving only the names that occur in the narrative—with 
notes, diagrams, bibliographies, &c. 
be specially useful; we get an excellent idea, for instance, of the 


The diagrams seem likely to 


changes of the French fortunes in the Peninsula from the diagram 
on p. 123. This would, however, have been improved by the addition 
of dates. On the narrative itself we canaot speak in detail. It 
seems, so far as we have been able to cxamine it, well proportioned 
—a great merit when so much has to be put into a space so 
limited—showing much careful study and moderation in tone. 


What a Life! (Methuen and Co. Is.) is a most diverting 
absurdity on wholly original lines. The joint authors—*“ E. V. L.” 
and “G. M.”—have taken an ingenious selection of illustrations 
from the General Catalogue of a famous monster shop as the 
basis of a “deeply moving human drama.” The result is out- 
rageously comic: only a person of iron self-control could read 
these pages with dignity. 


Pros and Cons. By John Bertram Askett. 
S. Sonnenschein, B.A. (G. Routledge and Sons. 1s. net.) 
“Guide to the Leading Controversies of the Day ” was first pub- 
lished fifteen years ago. It has been rearranged and, to a certain 
degree, rewritten by the present editor, 
have disappeared; in some the ground has been more or lees 
changed. On the other hand new ones have appeared. No one, 
for instance, was worried in 1896 by the “Daylight Saving Bill.” 
Here, by the way, is a “con” argument in this particular question. 
Cricket matches begin on the second and third days at 11 a.m. 
This law would be altered to what is now 10 a.m., but in the later 
part of the season the dew on the ground would make it imprac- 
ticable. This should be a very useful book.—— We may notice at 
the same time a book which deals with what is at once the oldest 
and the newest of subjects, flying. Thisis The Art of Aviation, by 
R. W. A. Brewer, “ a Handbook upon Aeroplanes and their En- 
gines.” (C. Crosby Lockwood and Son. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Edited by W. Ty 
This 


Some “controversics ” 


The Trial at Rome of Queen Elizabeth for Heresy, A.D. 1570. By 
J. J. Tomlinson. (The Church Association. 3d.)—Pope Pius V., 
under a certain pressure from the English Roman Catholics, in- 
stituted the proceedings here recorded. Certain English 
ecclesiastics, who had been expelled from their preferments, 
testified to their experiences. Mr. Tomlinson takes the opportunity 
of insisting that doctrines claimed as Anglican were expressly 
excluded by the testimony given on this occasion. A more im- 
portant question is, Does the Pope claim the power of 
summoning princes to his judgment bar ? 





We mention together two books which the collector will find of 
very great utility. Both are published by the Sheflield Assay 
Office. The first is Old Silver Platers and their Marks (4s. 6d. 
net).—This has to do with what is known as “ Sheflield Plate,” a 
ware which consists of silver rolled upon copper. The list, which 
covers a period of a little over fifty years, contains something 
less than 150 names. “Sheffield Plate” has been superseded asa 
manufacture by other processes, but it has a very considerable 
value of its own; a fact all the more noticeable because the 
peculiar marks—different, of course, from those put on sterling 
silver articles—were enjoined to prevent the fraudulent 
sale of “goods made of base metal.” The “ Plate” is now worth 
more than the “ solid silver” which was meant to be protected. 
The second book is The Shefield Assay Ofice Register (18s. net). 
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It contains “a copy of the Register of the persons concerned in 
the Silver Wares and of the Marks entered by them from 1773 to 
1907.” The earlier year is the date of the Act which established 
the Assay Office. In 1854 non-Sheffield names begin to appear, 
and in 1907, the last year of record, these are in a small majority, 
22 to 19. The list is supplemented very conveniently by an Index 
of Marks and an Index of Names. 


The Suk: their Language and Folk-Lore. By Mervyn W. H. 
Beach. (The Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net.)—Here we have 


another example of the useful work that is being done in far-away 
regions of the Empire. Mr. Beach was District Commissioner of 
Baringo, in East Africa, and here he made acquaintance with 
the Suk, one of the tribes which inhabit the highlands of the 
British East Africa Protectorate (the Masai are their best known 
neighbours). This volume deals first with their manners, customs, 
beliefs, and folk-tales, and secondly with their language. The 
tribe is imperfectly organized and has made but little advance to 
civilization. It is made up largely of refugees from other tribes, 
being, one might say, an asylum gentium, though with no little 
difference from the institution on the Seven Hills. 


We have received a new edition (the 76th) of Low’s Handbook 
to the Charities of London. (Charles H. Sell. 1s.)—One hardly 
likes to make any kind of selection where so many admirable in- 
stitutions are in question; but the magnitude, the success, and the 
manifest benefit of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes seem to call for a word 
There are 9,044 orphan or destitute children being trained, and 
trained, if we may judge of the future from the past, to good 
citizenship, in these beneficent homes. 


We have received the first volume of a projected series of 
“Country Churches” (George Allen and Sons. 2s. 6d. net per 
vol.) This is the Isle of Wight: its Churches and Religious 
Houses, by J. Charles Cox, LL.D. Thirty-seven in all of the two 
classes are described. Two of the churches (Bonchurch and St. 
Lawrence) are disused, and the monastic remains and chapels 
number eight, not including the chapel of Carisbrooke Castle. 
This was dismantled for no conceivable reason in 1856 by “a 
classic architect,” and restored some fifty years later in commemo- 
ration of the 250th commemoration of January 30th. We wish all 
prosperity to the series. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Albanesi (Mme.), Poppies in the Corn, cr 8V0...........c:c0seese0ees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Bacon (J. D,), While Caroline was Growing, GRD cccocensoneness (Macmillan) 6/0 
Barr (R.), Lord Stranleigh, gear CPOE  cincemened (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Bee (D.), The Man with the Message, cr 8V0 ...........cccsccecceeeceneenees (B.T.S.) 6/0 
Bevis (J. F.) and Jeffery (H. J.), British Plants, their Biology and 
SII TIITEIN inc cnona sans acantisaninpangisniceiiiontansanepaononmnenaiaill (Alston Rivers) net 4/6 
Bowie (W. A.), An Angel in Ambledon, SD iictcinniiemiclvaianonel (Cassell) 6/0 


Brady (C. T.), The Better Man, cr 8 
Bumpus -- F.), The Cathedrals of Central Italy, 8vo .. 
Buxton (H. J. W.), Bible By-Ways, cr 8vo............ 
Castle (A. 4" E.), The Lost Iphigenia, cr 8vo .. 
Clay (Sir A. » Syndicalism and Labour, cr 8vo 


een ntl linamnn nian all (Greening) 6/0 
A(T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
 (Skeftington) net 2/6 
(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
J. Murray) net 6/0 











Cosby (E.), A Servant of the State, cr Bvo i scitsininsteinininitlteniednigtnamieuail (Cassell) 6/0 
Deeping (W.), Fox Farm, cr 8V0 .............000 (Cassell) 6/0 
Doherty (F.), Sunshine in Religion, cr 8V0 .........ccccseeseeeeees (Skeffington) net 2/6 
Donovan (D.), The Fatal Woman, cr 8vo ...... al . We ite) 6/0 
Dowsley (W. G.), Personal Account Book, folio ... Ud. Pitman) net 6/6 
Edser (E.), General Physics for Students, 12mo. ..(Maemillan) 7/6 
Ellis (Mrs. H.), The Imperishable Wing, Cr 8V@ ........0..6...0ecesees .(S. Paul) 6/0 
Garvice (C.), The Other Girl, cer 8vo................... odder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Gibbon (P. : So Harding, ee “oe ethuen) 6/0 
Gilchrist ( ED Ne BOE, GF BUD coc ccecscccrcccecccscceseesed Laurie) 6/0 


ae (A. ¢. ), The France of Joan of Arc, 8vo............... & aay net 16/0 
Henderson (C. B.), Industrial Insurance in the United States, 8 

(Camb. Univ. ,-_ net 8/0 
Home (G.), The Motor Routes of England, Western Section, 7 ~ 





Wynne (M.), The Gallant Graham, cr 8vo.. 
Young (D. T.), Silver Chains, cr 8vo........... 


LIBERTY'S — 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 











Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS......£77,000,000. 


--&90,000,000. 


—— 


CLAIMS PAID... 
who wishes to retire on a Pension 


EVERY “MAN should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM," 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c. 








HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES. 


Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 

PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 


Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodies and clear brains. Equally useful to the 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 


An efficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot 
before retiring. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request, 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 





—— — — --— — 


T H OMA Ss & yr Oo N Ss, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers, 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
4 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND, PARIS. 








k) net : ” ee . — ry 
Jeffrey (R. H.), Village Sermons on Uncommon Texts, cr bro ia “a0 e na ROYAL Total Funds . £17,433,941. 
effington) net 3/6 
L (St. J.), Book of F h Verse, 12m0 ..............4... Clarend pee 6 
Machel (H. W. ), Some Records of the Asaual Saat Sports, to ‘Mt , a i IN SU R ANCE Ore ee My rin 
‘im ne 
} ein Pe eae Octh, Wee, er 8vo . ere ay yo a Windus) 6/0 ACCIDENT, FI D ELIT Y, 
5 's Oath, cr 8vo ........... . 
Orentiin g Py het Hish 7 igs attend er & Stoughton) go COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
in 
ies — ~ (Camb, Univ. Press) net 5/0 LIMITED. HEAD §1 North John § Street, LIVERPOOL, 
Peabody (J. P. A Old Greek Tales told Anew, roy l6mo ......... (Harrap) net 2/6 OF FICES (28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
Porter (G. S.), A Girl of the Limberlost, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & ae _. b..21 aa - —s 
Protheroe (E.), Myddleton’s Treasure, cr 8vo . ORT. 3) 3/6 HOUSES, &c., WANTED “OR To LET. 





Pulitzer (W.), My Motor ~ cr — 
Rae (Mrs. M.), Bride Lo 





rraine, B.T.S.) 6/0 
Reed (J. O.) and Guthe (K. E. , Collage Physics, 8vo ...... (Macmillan) net 12/0 








ADY BEAUMONT recommends a COUNTRY 








Schofield (A. T.), Health for Young and Old, er 8vo ......... (W. Rider) net 3/6 HOME for paying Tennis, croquet, golf, and boating. 
Bevey (a. 8. S.J Fons and Pea Culture, cr 8V0.........cccceeeseeeeeeses (K. Paul) net wl given ae. keeping, cooking, — housework, Mrs 
A.), Anthea’s Guest, Cr 8V0 ....ccccscsecseseesseseseees (Methuen LLIAMS, Hill Farm Bungalow, nr. "Botley, Han 
Bath (H. ri Theosy of Religious Liberty in the nome a of Chaties ae - = 
ames il,, cr Svo .. yam Press’ APPO 

Stevens ( - 3) )» ~ Earthen Dru ~~ ae DOW cenentnsecenscesstcctant (Mills & Boon INTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
Btewart ( RII GPT cccascconencsshatronsensenenenanecvesoces S. Paul, deal 

pe ty (A. F.), With Bod “and Line in Jamaica, cr aro ‘ ; OYAL BELFAST ACADEMIOAL INSTITUTION. 


Geawis: (F. T.), Elementary qruigenometey, cr 8yvo . 
(J.), Melon UE GIT TID _ cccncsnqnessnpnetecnnsonssenersnennnsll (K. Paul) net 

Yon. yke (H.), The Toilng of Felix, and other Poems, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 





wne & oe Re ees Rent we Sve aa (Ri 
Boman seeceeeees Poretererssres 

Wood (E. rE. 23 An Oberland Chalet, Bro eoecvecceccsconeosoocses! (T. Laurie) net — 

Wood (8, K Honeymooning i wm Bussia, 8yo, eeaeaesetegaeencesronsenes (Unwin, net 


ate SSa SSS = 


present Science Head- Master having g resigned on appointment as Princi, 
of St. a aeows College, Dublin, the Governors invite’ applications for S 
MSalary £950-£975-£900, the eandiiats appointed to his dati 

can te appoin enter upon uties on 
a * October, or as soon after 5 a possible. pene 0% lodged with 

P y co ol onials, etc., wi 

the SECRETARY BY oot later later tna” Wednesday, 6th September, from whom 
particulars may be 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





LCCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £22,090,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Kon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 
PLATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
——by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be diffleult to realise without loss. 
INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax fs 
——hot payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which ts 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
end Statement of Accounts, may be had on ye el to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for gencies invited, 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


OF LONDON. 


C OUNTY 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1909, 





The London County Council invites applications for the appoimtment of 
a PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT in the Education Officer’s Department at a com- 
meneing salary of £400 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £600 

ar. 

* The duties at the office will include general assistance to the Education 
Officer in connection with the administration of the Education Acts, 1870 to 
1909. Candidates must have had a University or other equivalent training and 
experience in educational administration, preferably in connection with tech- 
nical education and evening schools, The person ——— will be required to 
give his whole time to the duties of the office, and will in other respects be 
subject to the usual conditions attaching to the Council's service, particulars 
of which are contained in the form of application. 

Applications should be made on ‘he official form to be obtained from the 
Edueation Officer, London County Counce: Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than ll a.m. on Saturday, 
Tth October, 1911, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 





Candidates applying through the post tor a form of application should endorse 
the envelope ‘“* Principal Assistant,” and enclose a stamped and addressed 
envelope. Officials of the Council are not precluded from applying. Canvass- 


mg either directly or indirectly will be held to be a disqualification for 


appointment, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Couneil. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
fth August, 191). 





| OROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
103 BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, 8&.E. 





CHEMISTRY DEPARTMENT. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of CHIEF ASSISTANT in the 
CHEMISTRY DEPARIMENT for day and evening work. Commencing 
ra‘ary £159 to £170, according to qualifications and experience, rising to £250. 

Conditions of Appointment may be obtained on application, marked 
“Chemistry,” enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 


TECHNICAL DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

The Governors will in September next require a FORM MASTER to teach 
chiety ENGLISH SUBJECTS. A graduate acquainted with modern methods 
of teaching preferred, Commencing salary £150, rising to £250. Allowance 
may be made for experience. 

Applications, marked ‘‘ English,”’ should be sent in, not later than September 
Sth, to the Principal, from whom farther particulars may be obtained on 
recespt of stamped addressed envelope. 


TECHNICAL DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

The Governors will in September next require the services of A MASTER to 
teach GERMAN on two or three mornings a week. Salary £45 to £05 per 
annam, according to the number of mornings required. 

Poll particulars of the appointment may be obtained on application, marked 
“German,” enclosing stamped addressed envelope, to the t sherstgned. Appli- 
«tion Forms should be returned not later than September 8th. 

«. T. MILLIS, Principal. 
AyStPTiaAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for a Post of DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TEACHER in the SANIEH GIRLS’ SCHOOL and TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CAIRO, under the Ministry of Education. The successful applicant must 
hold a diploma in Domestic Science, and have had special training and 
experience as a Teacher of Practical Cookery; Applicants should have a robust 
constitution, and be between 25 and 35 years of age. Salary £197 per annum 
(£Eg.16 per mensem), rising to £246 per annum (£Eg.20 per mensem) on 
pensionable staff, with furnished quarters in School grounds, An allowance 
of £Eg.25 is given to mect expenses of travelling to Egypt. The appointment 
offers good prospecta of promotion to a successful teacher. Pupils are mainly 
Mohammedan. English Head-Mistress. As the school is partly a —- 
school, mistresses have some resident duties to perform. Duties begin in 
October next. 

Inquiries for information, and applications (with full statement of qualifi- 
cations and accompanied by copies only of testimonials) should be addressed to 
Miss Meade, care of The Director, Egyptian Educational Mission in Engiand, 
3% Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W., not later than September Ist. 

Selected candidates will be interviewed in London. 


PONTEFRACT AND DISTRICT GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCHOOL, 








The Governors of this new School invite applications for September next for 
post of SCIENCE MISTRESS, to teach Science (Physics, Chemistry, and 
Botany), Geography, and some Mathematics. Salary £120. 

Applications must be mace on or before Wednesday, 0th August, giving full 
Particulars of age, edueation, experience, &c., to 

HERBERT HOLMES, Secretary, Avenue House, Pontefract, 








LASGOW PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


LADY WARDEN. 
The Committee 


‘ire the services of a LADY to act as WARDEN fora 
Hostel for Women 
Hostel will accommodate about si. 
according to experience qualifications, but not 
£120 per annum, with board and residence. Purther pertieulars may be obtained 
from the undersigned, with whom applications stating age, together with thirty 
of ials, may be | on or before 30th current. 


D, MACLEOD, 
Technical College, Glasgow. Director of Studies, 
OC OUNTY OF 
The London County Council at an early date will proceed to Me equstatnans 
School of 


LONDON. 
of a full-time PRINCIPAL for the Lendon County Couneil Cent: 
ante and Crafts, South 
in 


i 











uthampton Row, W.C., at an annual salary of £1,200. 

addition to high qualifications as a practical artist, administrative and 
qupaies ability is essential. The Principal must also be in touch with the 
industrial application of the work of the School. 

Applications should be made on Form T 1/17, which can be obtained from the 
Edueation tT, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Saturday, 
7th October, 1911, accompanied by three copies of testimonials of recent date. All 
communications on the subject should be marked “'T I—Principalship.” Fall 
particulars of the work of the School and the conditions of the appoint- 
ment can be obtained on application. 

« Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification for em- 


ployment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Couneil, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
Sth August, 1911. 


UN versiry of MELBOURNE, Victoria, Australia. 
CHAIR of MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship and should be 
lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, 
W.C., not later than the 50th September, 1911. 

SALARY £800 per annum, together with Life Assurance Premium £60. 

FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application to the 
Agent-General at the above address, 


USVersiry COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru a Mynwy. 


The Council of the College invites applications for the Post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in Logic and Philosophy. 

Further yee may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom appli- 
cations with testimonials (which need not be printed) must be sent on or belene 
Wednesday, September 20th, 1911, 

PERCY E. WATKINS, 
University College, Cardiff, Registrar. 
August 3rd, 1911, 


EDBERGH SCHOOL. 
The Head Mastership will be vacant in January 1912, 


For particulars, application should be made to the Clerk to the Governors 
Sedbergh, 8.0., Yorkshire. 





{ECRETARY wanted for Medical Home near London. 
kK Shorthand, typewriting, and elementary knowledge of bookkeeping; 
daughter of professional man preferred. Small salary; light work; pleasant 
home. Box No. 503, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


rP\HE LATE HEAD MISTRESS of a sueccessfiil Boarding 

School is willing to take charge of two or three little children. Charming 
house and grounds within an hour of London. Dry and healthy situation, 
Sunny play-room. Highest references.—Address, “A,” Box No. 504, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


{STATE MANAGEMENT.—Vacancy in County Land 
4 Agent's Office for Gentleman's Son, 18-22. Excellent opportunity for 
training and obtaining Public or Private Appointment. F. H. Osmond-Smith, 
F.S.I., County Land Agent, Glamorgan County Council Offices, Cardaff. 


7 Hh gn ay ty PUPIL.—VACANCY IN HIGH 
3'j Class Works for Gentleman's Son under cighteen. Premium. Three 
years’ course. Personal supervision of M. Inst. C.E. 

Apply Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


{OCIAL SERVICE.—WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT HAS 
vacancy for HELPER wishing to share in Social Work. Must be Musical 
Terms for residence by arrangement, Apply, Miss VIOLET MARKHAM, 
The Settlement, Chesterfield, 


H URC H CON G 
STOKE-ON-TRENT, 
OCTOBER 2np, Srp, 4rn, 5Sru, and 6rs, 1911. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all Meetings except to those arranged 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 6s. each. 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a quarter for 
Members furnished with a eertificate by the Secretary, available from Septem- 
ber 30th to October 7th inclusive. 

Applications, encloving remittance, to the HON, SECRETARIES, The 
Rectory, Stoke-on-Trent; or the CHURCH HOUSE, Manchester; The 
S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; The CHURCH HOUSE, 
Dean's Yard, Westminster, 8.W.; and Mr. JOHN HART, Maltravers House 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 

The WINTER SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER 3rd. 

The HOSPITAL is the largest in England, and being situated in the East 
End of London, the advantages to be gained by students are exceptional, 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are equipped to meet 
all modern requirements. 

APPOINTMENTS.— 157 Appointments are made annually in the Hospital 
from men newly qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
awarded annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships, amounting to over £400, will 
be offered in September, 

Flourishing Clubs Union, Athletic Ground, Students’ Hostel, &c. 

For prospectus and particulars apply to the Dean (WILLIAM WRIGHT, 
M.B., D.Se., P.R.C.S.), who will be glad to make arrangements for anyone 
wishing to see the College and Hospital. 

Mile End, E. 
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ERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
CITY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE, 
Exhibition Road, London, 8.W. 





The City and Guilds nginorsing! College, formerly known as the Central 
Teehnical’ College of tn ity ani cide of me A Institute, forms the 


EMagineering Section of the Imperial College of Science and Technology. It is 
administered by a arg oy Ly me ey the Imperial College, the City and 
Guilds Institute, and the Goldsmiths’ Company. It is also a School of the 
University of London in the Faculty of Engineering. 

The courses of instruction in Civil and Mechanical E: 
@ucted by or under the su ion of Professor W. E. 
M.lnst. CE. Dean of the College, and those in Electrical E 
under the supervision of Professor T. Mather, Wh.Sch., F. 
maainly under one of the following heads :— 


(a) Diploma Courses for the Associateship of the City and Guilds 
Institute in Civil and Mechanical Engineering and in Electrical Engineer- 
ing. For admission to these Courses candidates are required to pass the 
entrance or matriculation examination of the College held in September 
(application to be made not later than the first Monday) ; orto have passed 
the matriculation of the University of London in certain subjects. The 
courses of study cover a period of three years, Fees, £38 per Session, 
payable in advance, 

(6) Special or Partial Courses for a limited number of students whose 
knowledge and experience enable them to engage in search work or to 
omit part of the regular Diploma courses. 

(c) Advanced Specialized Courses for post-graduate and other duly 
qualified students. These courses form a suitable fourth-year course for 
those who have taken a Diploma course. Fees for each course for the 
= .- ee £22, The following will be conducted during the Session 

Railway Engineering, including Locomotive Machinery, Railway Organi- 
zation, Signalling, Electric Traction, Bridge Design, and Permanent Way. 


Structural Engineering, including Dock and Harbour Work, and 
structural steel work. 


Design and construction of Electrical Machinery. 


neering are con- 
by, M.A., B.S. 
ring by or 
They fall 





For Prospectus of the College, including full particulars of the Entrance 
Examination and Courses of Instruction, Scholarships. and Fees, apply to the 
Secretary, City and Guilds (Engineering) College, Exhibition-road, 8.W. 

— By Oeder of the Delegncy. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
SESSION 1911-12 COMMENCES ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3, 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
Dean—J. WEMYSS ANDERSON, M.Ena., M.Inst.C.E, 
Proressorns aN» LECTURERS. 

ENGINEERING: Harrison Professor—W, H. Watkinson, M.Eng., 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.&. Lecturerin Strength of Materials— 
W. Mason, M.Sc., Assoc.M Inst.C.E. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING: David Jardine Professor—E. W. Mar- 
chant, D.Sc., M.I.E.E, Lecturer in Municipal Electrical Engineering— 
Associate Professor A. Bromley Holmes, M.Eng. M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E, 

CIVIL ENGINEERING: Professor S. W. Perrott, M.A.I., M.Inst.C.E. 
Lecturer in Railway Engineering—Associate Professor J. A. F. Aspinall, 
M.Eng., M.Inst.C.E. Lecturer in Municipal Engineering—Associate 
Professor J. A. Brodie, M.Eng., M Inst.c.E. Lecturer in Dock and 
Harbour Engineering—Associate Professor Anthony G. Lyster, M.Eng., 
M.inst.C.E. Lecturer in Engineering Geology—H. Lapworth, D.Sc., 
F.G.38., Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. Lecturer in Dock and Harbour Con- 

. Wilton, M.A., M.Inst.C.E. 





struction—T. R. W 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: Professor W. 8S. Abell, RB.C.N.C. (retired) 


M.Inst.N.A. ’ 

ENGINEERING DESIGN AND DRAWING: Lecturer—J, Womyss 

Anderson, M.Eng., M.Inst.C.E., M.1.Mech.E. 

MATHEMATICS: Professor F. 8. Carey, M.A. 

PHYSICS: Lyon Jones Professor—L. R. Wilberforce, M.A. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: Grant Professor E. C. C, Baly, F.R.S. 

The courses of study in the faculty leading to the Ordinary degree of 
Bachelor of Engineering extend over at least three years. ‘They are so 
arranged as to afford a general scientific training for those who intend, with or 
without graduating, to become engineers, naval architects, or architects and 
surveyors. 

Students who do not proceed to a University degree may take a course of 
not less than two years leading to a Certificate in Engineering. 

The Honours Schools enable students to specialize in some branch of the 
profession, and opportunities are afforded for post-graduate work and research. 

The sy; ecial Prospectus of the Faculty may be obtained on application to the 


undersigned, 

eR Ti ____-P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar, 

B EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 


Tre MICHAELMAS TERM begins on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5th. 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University 
of London in Arts, Science, and rclininery Medicine for the Teachers’ Diploma, 
London ; the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge ; and for the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination, 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 
designed to furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and 
Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not taking other 
subjects at the College. 

A single Course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost, to Students who desire it, 
by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. 

Accommodation for 63 Resident Students is provided, partly in the College 
and partly in an additional residence at South Villa, Regent's Park. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at the College. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January. 

One Free Piace (value £25 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and a 
— — of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 

anuary, 1912, 

They will be awarded to the best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be made to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT. 


fH\HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including 
Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, and Architecture). 

All Courses are open to men and women students alike, 
The Session 1911-12 commences October 4th, 1911. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, a be obtained free from 
. M, GIBBONS, Registrar, 











NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


sand fall of any of the followi 
wall san particulars y ¢ following will be forwanieg 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE Including Agri 

. Includi icultural Scien, 
tS OF MEDICINE. Medicine and any Dental Surgery 


ic Health. 
FACULTY OF ENGINE » Civil, i lectri 
roa c 8) G ERING. Civil, Mechanical, E cal, Motor 


SECONDABY NING DEPARTMENT. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGES (Men and Women), 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES. 
ATHLETICS, ‘The Uni ity Athleti acres 
tC) versity Athletic Ground is twelve i 
and provision is made for Cricket, Football, Bowls, Hockey nt 
Tennis ; in the last two cases for women as well as for men Student, 


The Session in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, and MEDICINR 
will commence on MONDAY, October 2nd, inthe FACULTY OF ENGINEER. 
ING on FRIDAY, September 15th, 

JAMES RAFTER, Registrar, 


OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA. 


HOME TRAINING DEPARTMENT.—A Full Course in Domestic Subjects 
and Household Management BEGINS in OCTOBER, 1911. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE.—Educational and Curative Gymnas. 
tics on Swedish System. Three Years’ Course in Theory and Practice, Special 
ba * | Teaching. - -_—y ag gt Be 1911, 

‘or Prospectus an ‘ees 1e iISTRAR OF Wi 
STUDENTS. Telephone 899 Western. OMEE 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 

St. An ng Need to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, The University, 

Withington, 


PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
ut 











Manchester.— Ladies over twenty years of age 
Children’s Nurses; babies in residence, 





— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT —Ney 
Residential Girls’ School. Head-Mistress, Miss Alice Hollingdraky 
Davies, Ist-class Honours Final School of English Language and Literature, 
Oxford; with an efficient Staff of Assistant Mistresses.—Farringtons is a fing 
timbered estate of 23 acres, 300 feet above the sea, adjoining Chislehurst and 
St. Paul’s Cray Commons. Religious instruction in accordance with the 
doctrines of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, For Illustrated Prospectug 


eoply to Ment-isteons. —————— 
HALL, OXFORD, 








HERWELL 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Educatien, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are pre for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oms 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £4, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on En'ry, 
There is a aod Fund. 


INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. — Head-Mistress, 
Miss SAVILL. The next term will commence on Friday, 22nd Sep 
tember, 1911, at 10 a.m. The School BOARDING HOUSE, “ The Greestones,” 
is under the management of an experienced Matron and the supervision of the 
Lady Governors and the Head-Mistress. For Prospectus and further particu. 
lars apply to the Head- Mistress. 
RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 
EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. ‘ 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 
attention to languages, English, art, and music, Large grounds, Fees, 66gs. 
to 75gs. a year ; officers’ daughters, 66gs. a year. 


eo HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Bow, 
Birmingham, 








UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH aud Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming, Autumn Term begins Septem- 
ber 26th Next vacancies in January, 1912. re 
RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M, KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics uy 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of recent successes 0B 
application. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Capital 

ACCOMMODATION for BOARDERS and DAY GIRLS. Large a 
sunny grounds; high site; training for home life, for the Colonies, for the 
University. Leaving Exhibitions. School re-opens September 21st, Particu 
lars from MISS E. CARLESS, the Head-Mistress. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad. Principal, Miss WOODWARD. a eS 
A FEW GIRLS (ages 14-16) OF GOOD SOCIAL 
position can be received in a High-class School, 18 miles from London, 
in very beautiful and healthy situation. 
Thorough education on most modern lines. 
Home life. Highest references. 
Write H. H., c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


— 
INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation, House built for School, 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford ¢ - 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &e. Seven Resi rm | 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—Lllustrat 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, 
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—_——————— 
UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Q) (Founded in 1848. Recoupomated by oy Charter 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice Princi Band eee Da (he oe ——— MLA. 
no NEW SESSION ins OCTOBER 4. Resident Students are received 
; College Buildings. For varticulars, also of the School associated with the 
oe (Headmistress, Miss TRALB), apply SECRETARY, 43 Harley St., W. 
©. a pt se * 2 Ee a om 
“ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
J CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
Miss dern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintin 7 
Pu vile repared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
ial Frealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 


i ad Day School for Girls. New School Buildings. Boarding House 
Rowrding “Si oupeevision of Head Mistress, in 12 acres of - and play- 
Hs fields. For Dlustrated Prospectus apply to the HEAD | ISTRESS. ‘= 
YAMBRIDGE, MELROSE, GRANGE ROAD.— 
C Schoo! for the Daughters of Gentlemen. A sound edueation given on 
modern lines. Games. Church teaching. Special arrangements made for 
weekly boarders, Fees moderate. — Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. STANWELL. 
TERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, ont Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
fea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring Freuch ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


Bs DFORD HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
Principal—Miss KING-CHURCH, B.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS ON TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th. 


¥IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
S “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For [llustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 


liz DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development, 

VT MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LTD., 

POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Hcead-Mistress—Miss 
WORSPCLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Four Successes ia the Cambricge suiges Examination, 1911, 

ver Zt 





The Autumn Term begins on Septem i. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 





mywO SCHOLARSHIPS are offered at a School for 
Gentlemen's Daughters at a South Coast health resort, maintaining a 
high educational standard and situated in very pleasant surroundings. Can- 
didates must be of gentle birth and of good previous education, over 16 years 
of age, and prepared either to work seriously at some special subject or to 
enter for the University in two years’ time. The Scholarships reduce the fees 
to £10 per annum and £50 per annum respectively, the ordinary Prospectus 
Fees being 120 guineas per annum, exclusive of extras. For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS THRING & Co., 26 Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 


A OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
q HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

‘The tone of the Schooland the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character, Excellent examination results. Good garden 
ami field for games.— References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many jn haat Principal for prospectus. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The comfortsof 
a refined home. Careful training. Most successful methods of teaching all the 
subjects of a sound education. French and German spoken a speciality. 
Classics and preparation for examinations if desired, High and m healthy 
position, Large grounds. 


psx RHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY.— 

Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings; I4 acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and tracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 
HovkNeMouTA COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 

Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staif 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnamam, Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIF. 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
4 HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken. 
London professors attend. Principals: iss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 


S"; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
danghters of gentleycople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


WOUTH PORT—HEALTH RESORT. — CLARENDON 
\ HOUSE SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen. Head-Mistress: Miss 
Hogben, M.A., T.C.D., Scholarship, Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. Experienced Staff; Best Masters; Exceptional Musical Training. Great 
_vecesses in University, Musical, and Art Examinations. Foreign Languages 
Spoken, Ideal sitvation on Sea. Large Grounds and Playing-feld. Tennis, 
Riding, Rowing, Swimming, Physical Culture. Moderate Fees. Illustrated 


Prospectus. 

‘WALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 

the School. “Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


{HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds, Magnificent 

eca and land view. found education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdcor exercises, Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parente are abroad.— Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 





SYSTEM, by Frenchman, © 
LILY HUGHES JONES, P.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificat See 





S*- FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Next term begins on Tuesday, September 26th. at - 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 


of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For 
tion concerning Scho! 


Prospectuses and informa 

larahips apply to the Principal, Mise B. LAWRENCE. __ 

UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 


(Gold Medalist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
entering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
= - 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principale—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experieneed Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Steckholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, The Course includes:—British and Swedish Edacational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdcor Games, &e. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students, 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the My of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting 
Correspondence, k-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer’ 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. BE. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY | 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
hk Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


QTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
hk read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-fre.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
MXHE CURE OF STAMMERING. — A RESIDENT 
PUPIL received in the home of a self-cured stammerer with wide ex- 
»rieuce in the treatment of others. Careful supervision in the intercourse of 
ome life. At the foot of the South Downs, with facilities for the quiet, open- 
air life so beneficial in eases of stammering.—J. BRETHERTON HADLEY 
Dunelm, Broadwater, Worthing. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


7" -* 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(A School of the University of London), 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped te meet the most recent educational 
requirements, 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., 
P.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &c., and aleo 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 


Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of over £1,000, 


Lectures and Classes will be reswmed on October 2nd. 


peanss NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
H.M.S. “‘ WORCESTER,” 
Established 1862, - - ° n 
Chairman: 
Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman : 
Admiral The Hon, Sir EDWARD FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G, 
Captain-Superintendent : 
Commander D, WILSON-BARKER, R.N.R., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S, 


Incorporated 1893, 








The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths intending 
to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 cadets 
have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. At the same time an 
excellent system of general education is carried out. Two years on the 
“ Worcester” count as one year’s apprenticeship service. 

Moderate terms. For illustrated prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. ED 

ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
_ Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lioyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 











QcHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
kK Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Director, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


A ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EC. 


Next term begins on tember Mth. For Scheme of Scholarships and 


Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
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obra svaece ACADEMY. 
Szssiow 1911-12, 
Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A., Oxon. 


The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 3rd October, 1911. 
An Entrance Examination will take place on Monday, 2nd October. It is par- 
ticularly requested that early intimation be given of boys who are to be entered. 
There are two Masters’ Boarding Houses for Senior Boys: Scott House, 
Mr. F. A. Hardy, M.A., Oxon., and Jeffrey House, Mr. L. G. Thomas, B.A., 
Oxon, ; and Mackenzie House, Mr. S. H. Osborne, B.A., Oxon., for Junior Boys 
between the ages of 7 and 13. There is also a Supplementary House for Senior 
Boys in charge of Mr. E. W. Herbert, M.A., Oxon. : 
The Prospectus of the School, and information with regard to the Boarding 
Houses, may be had on application to the Academy, or to Mr. C. E. W. MAC- 
PHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh, 


CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
Principal—W. FISCHER WILKINSON, M.I.M.M., Assoc. M.Inst.C.E, 


The School offers a training in practical and theoretical mining, surveying, 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 
Edward Mine, ao ge rty of the School, situated in the centre of the mining 
district of Cornwall, offers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
omer ae etc. 

Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 


























PARK HOUSE SCHOOL, SOUTHBOROUGH, near 


Tunbridge Wells. Old Established. and healthy situation. Pre- 
yectay for Public Schools and Navy. Good French and German. Large 
Playing Field. Gymnasium. Sanatorium. Skating Rink. Principal: 


P. HUMPHRY, M.A. Captain of Cricket, Winchester. Captain of Football, 
King’s College, Cam bridge. 


OUNTY SCHOOL, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET.— 
Sound, Practical Education at moderate cost. Extensive buildings. 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath, Labs. Prep. for Universities, Professions, 
Commerce, and all Exams. SPECIAL ENGINEERING SIDE, with Power 
House, Engineering Shop, Boarding Prospectus.—G. CORNER, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th-Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories, 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Training Corps. JUNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. MCDOWALL, M.A. 


} UGBY SCHOOL .—Major and Minor Founda- 
tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 

held every term. Major Foundationerships give free tuition; Minor Foun 

} aero a reduced tuition fee of per annum, Particulars from 
cretary. 


rNHE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, late Head-Master of 
Ipswich School, receives three pupils to prepare for the Universities, 
Professional Examinations, etc. Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 
ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 

















ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
An endowed Public School. Preparation for Universities, 


Professional Exhibitions. Se te Junior School f 
Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. Next Term begins ~ & 
D. E. NORTON, M.A,, Head- Master, 





OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Ancient Publis 
School on Modern lines specially suitable for sons of Clergy, Medi 

and Professional Men. Healthy position by Yorkshire Wolds, Num cal 

valuable Scholarships to Universities. Tuition fee £15 a year, Bomdne ee 

£47. Noextras. Scholarship Examination, £10-30, held in June of poy m4 

Next term begins Sept. 28th. Headmaster, G. H. KEETON, M.A. for 7 —_ 

Vith Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh, , years 


a a, 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rey, F & 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Arm and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School 
Corps. New buildings, a and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, “Exhibi 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Next term begins September 27th, 


PRE 

(See ee HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, Tayi. 

STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirementa, 

Army leaving Certificates, Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 

of Mrs, Linnell, who ig a trained nurse with highest references, Termg 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A., Oxon, 


ON 

ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational. 
aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 

on modern lines from 6 Fao upwards, pas without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Priucipal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon, 











RIVATE TUITION.—Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 

man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 

bracing climate, large grounds. niversity Examinations, French, German, 
Home life ; efficient supervision. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Yonths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy ag 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full iculars 

of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr, J, W, 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 











FOREIGN. 
RESDEN.—FRAULEIN SILLING Receives a limited 
number of Girls in her Educational Home. Special advantages for 
Languages, Music, Art, Literature, etc. Excellent Lectures, Visits made 


to Museums, Concerts, Operas. Individual care. Bright rooms, Electrie 
light.—55 Strehlenerstr., Dresden, A. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Six French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
part near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
3lanche, Paris. Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and 














MR. SARGEN'I’S 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


T RAVEL 
ROUND THE WORLD 





Combines usual School work with the broadening influences of travel. 
Tutoring in all subjects for University Matriculation, Commercial Subjects. 
Limited to ten English and American boys. Eighth year. Illustrated 
Prospectus, PORTER E. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A, 





| Pe SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully-equipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. ‘Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
Gymrasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. 
EK PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
#@’ublic School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 


tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 











Buxton COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Public School of 17th Century Foundation, 





Head-Master, H. 8S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 





JTLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


_Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 21st September, 1911, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


OF SEPTEMBER, IN SMALL 





V4canoy END 
Cuoir School,for sons of gentlemen only, In beautiful country. Entire'y 
tree, Write H., 983 Shelley's, 33 Gracechure B.C, 


Street, E. 








can arrange to meet parents. Escort to Paris on September 29th, 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVR, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French and Germaa 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS ge | to find a pleasant 

home in Paris and to learn the French Language. ddress, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


YCEE NATIONAL @AMIENS (half-wa 

Boulogne and Paris). A few English BOYS received. Great comfort 

Best qualified Masters. Board and tuition. = to £38 inclusive.—Detailed 
prospectus from M. le PROVISEUR DU LYCEE, 


TRASSBURG IN ALSAOE. Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, 24 Manteuffelstrasse. Under the Patronage of H.B.H, 
Princess Christian. Finishing Courses in Modern Languages I 
Frangaise). Prospectus on application. Fri, KOEBIG, 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 

Interpreterships and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour 
ses. “Tilus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from The Principal, NEV. 
ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.), Bés L’Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


ARIS.—Mme. Giraudeau, 21 bis, Rue d’Alesia, recentl 
French Mistress in England, receives in her comfortable home a limi 
number of LADIES (girls or adults) for the study of French. Best posi! 
Garden. Highest English references. In London from 23rd September. 
Address “ M.G.’’, c/o Pator’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


























Y OUNG ENGLISH LADY, 15-17, would be received at 

extremely low terms, or “ au pair,” in the beginning of the school year, 
to give the other pupils o aes, for conversation. Full Cy to 
be had from EVANG LISC! S TOCHTER-INSTITUT LINDAU i/Bodenses 
(Germany). 


—S>=— 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DUCA TION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to tee 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or 
are invited to call upon or send —Ag articulars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and TUTORBS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be omnted free of 

oo sending particulars of their requiremen' Feasts deaiele 

— Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the tt Sa establisty 
d girls at home and many of which th 


—_ for bo an 
me personally nepested. DON, W. Televhoues 1196 City 
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S$ in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
gence” BOYS and GIRIS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this eountry and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
gending (free of charge) prospectuses: and full particulars of 

reliable and highly-recommended establishments. fhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be em 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.;_post-free, 28. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Tilustrations, 

Jj. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 4% Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. _ 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
ovly recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GULDE,” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd, 

Pocer (Cantab.) and Browse (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. Se Oy ee nee se Tn 
QCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
s ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 
tion supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Pheaze state 
pupils’ ages, localit preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired. - UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


m0 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO BECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
e—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &e., and is illus- 


’ 


Seaside MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, tion of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. ’ 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 


ible special appointments should be arranged. 
ais li A Regictrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. _ 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
and Eketricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE, 

284—INDIAN EMPIRE CRUISE with or without the 
Durbar. Visiting BOMBAY, COLOMBO, CALCUTTA, MADRAS, 
RANGOON, EGYPT. November 7th from London or November I4th from 

Marseilles ; returning January 26th. 

The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

i ISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE TOURS (GENTLEMEN 
JVi & GENTLEWOMEN). Sept 22nd, CONSTANTINOPLE via DANUBE 
and BLACK SEA, VIENNA, BUDAPEST, BELGRADE, BUCHAREST and 
BRU=A (Turkey in Asia), Nov. 11th, ‘‘Garden of Allah” Tour—ALGERIA and 
TUNISIA. Smail parties. Miss Bishop, “ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Pk. Rd.,S.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lb pnp yee SCHOOLS. — Use “Florigenc” (Regd.) 

on all floors and linoleums early in Summer vacation (not more than 
Stimesa year). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 months 
during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the intervals— 
which is of greater hygienic importance. It costs little, saves labour, and is 
easily applied.Send for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The ‘* DUST- 
ALLAYER" CO., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, (Govt. Contractors), 


‘NREEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 


( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
. Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J, B, FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded ty post, value per return, or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Londen. Est. 100 years. 


‘DUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 9) Licensed Inns. Ask for List 
and Report, TAKE £1 SHARES. 5% paid regularly since 1899. 


___P.R.H.A,, BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, 
JOURNA LISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
@ FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
begins end of September. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


ANTED, HUMOROUS STORIES and SKETCHES, 
from 1,800 to 3,500 words, by the NORTHERN NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE, Kendal. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
P PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
Yhe EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
__ Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


> ‘ . . 
4; PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
k, cted and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
— need Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
sulards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
« Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 

CKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 

\ ll orde r to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Re warth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896. 
— minended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jaeques, R.D. 
—HOV 1f, 23,46, Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1/- per packet. 

OWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflicld. 





= 














TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 104. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplieatimz. 
fomee a8 rompt retarn guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NO. DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iford, Essex. 











APPEALS. 


MNHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBANY Memontar), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. Tee Kixe, 
Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 

will be thankfully received. 

Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 

DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tue Eant or Harrower, Secretary: Goprrey H. Hami.ron, 


ge rase O87 545 ASia UA, 
WANSTEAD. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

This Institution maintains, clothes and educates the orphans of persons 
once in prosperity. They are received from all parts of the Empire, and are 
admitted at any age under seven. 

The next election will be held in November. Apply to the Secretary for 
forms of nomination. 

DONATIONS and NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently 
needed. JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 

Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Secry. and Supt, 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED and should 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, V 
Embankment, London, W.C. - — ee 


| OOKS WANTED:—Sporting Books and Magazines :— 

Handley Cross, 1854; Romford’s Hounds, 1865; Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 
1853; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask Memma, 1858; Plain or Ringlets, 1860; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1842; Life of Mytton, 1835-7; Boxiana. Any books 
with coloured plates. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAQUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
£ s. d. | 2 s. 4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O| Members oe «=e 1100 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ae a —— = e and Journal ... “a ae Fe. 
‘The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINQDOM. 


Colone! W. J. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Baby’s Welfare 


If your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sample of the “ ATlenburys”™ 

Food and pamphlet entitled “ Infant Feeding and Management.”’ It will save 

you endless trouble in the care of your child. The “ Allenburys” Foods give 

freedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 
meaus of rearing a child by hand. 


The * Ailenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 
: 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N., 
wit 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.cach. By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Mr.Murray’s New Books. | 


The Power behind the Trade Unions. 


SYNDICALISM AND LABOUR. 
A Book for the present Industrial Crisis. 
By SIR ARTHUR CUAY, Bart. Crown 8vo. 6s. not. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS: 
Or, CONQUEST BY PURCHASE. 
A stirring appeal to all loyal British subjects in the 
present critical times. By the VEILED POLITICIAN. 
1s. 6d. net. 











New Volume in 
THE “‘ QUESTIONS OF THE DAY” SERIES. 


THE CASE AGAINST FREE TRADE 


By the Venerable Archdeacon W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Preface 
by the Right Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 











CHANTEMERLE, 


A Romance of the Vendean War, by D. K 
BROSTER and G. W. TAYLOR, is just the romance for 
the season. Now ready. 6s. 

Tue Times says:— So admirably have the authors fused facts and fiction 
together, and, above all, so much insight into eharacter and assured handling of 
t is theirs, that, though their names are now unfamiliar, it is not a very 
daring venture to foretell that they will not long remain so.” 





New Volume in the 
“WISDOM OF THE EAST” SERIES. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE DRAGON. 


An Essay on the Theory and Practice of Art in China and 
Japan, based on original sources. By LAURENCE BINYON. 
2s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





MEDOC. 








{ 
THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 

PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairlesy paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect fi2edom, 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s, per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that THe LEADENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


THE 


light Dinner Wine. 


prices, 





bottle, 
found 


cures us 


« SPECTATOR.” 





VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

On comparison it will be 

very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 

ing number of customers it pro- 

in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDO N, W. 
Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE” 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, w. 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
SS 


THE SCOTS PEERAGE. 


VOLUME VIII. NOW BEADY. Completing the Text of this I 
Work on Family History. Edited by Sir JAMES BALF x 
LL.D., Lord Lyon King of Arms. d SOUS PAUL, C.V.0, 

ag fie ey ne yf VOLUME, containi 
gen ‘or the Complete Work, is now in an vanced sta’ i 
~~ < —— ee can still be had. state of preparation, 

ach Volume, Royal 8vo, contains about 600 pages and n : 

Tilustrations of the Heraldic Achievements of all the Principal plies 
treated of in the Book. Price to Subscribers, 25s. each Volume Net. Editi 
Limited to 500 Copies. Single Volumes, 30s. Net. - 

“No future historian of Scotland will be able to neglect this i 
work when he attempts to trace the history of any noble Yamily.”—dtlone 

Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co., Ltd, 

And all Booksellers. 








an Index and List of Corr. 








OOK BARGAINS.—Nash Mansions of England in the 
Olden Times, 4 vols., folio, 1869, scarce, £6 63.; Geo. Eliot's Novels, 21 

vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s.; Thomas’ Universal Dictionary of Biography and 
Mythology, 4 thick vols., 25s.; Owen Evenings with the Sceptics, 2 vols,, 
1881, 12s. 6d.; Smith’s Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 3 vols 
84s., for 30s., 1873; Expositor, 32 vols, £3 10s. ; Ueberweg’s History Philosophy 
from Thales to the Present Time, 2 vols., 1872, 15s.; Children’s Encyclopedia, 
8 vols., 45s. net; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Capart, 
Primitive Art in Egypt, 16s., for 9s.; Flint’s Agnosticism, 10s. 6d.; Benn’s 
Greek Philosophers, 2 vols., 25s.; Grote’s Plato, 3 vols, 388.6d. List of Philo- 
sophical Books on application,—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
St., Birmingham. 





™ i HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
e can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, c 
motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous —- 
Specimens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 


CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACNE, 
ae Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: ap 
“All round it may be stated the in- 
crease (in price) is about 30 percent.” 
Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin., Extra See. 
72/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 


,WEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. }-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


* Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
5Q/e= Per Dozen BOTTLES. 








a 


CASES FOR 
BINDING. 





Half-Yearly Vols, 1s. 6d. each. 
By Post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
AND Gorcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Smpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. BAILLIg AND COMPANY, 





fellington, N.Z.; R. Spuxcxigy, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 





Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, &W. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR 
is published half-yearly, from January te 
June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth 
Cases for the Half-Yearly Volumes may be 
obtained through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the Pusiisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand, 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 
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SMITH, ELDER & Co.’s New Books 


Mr. & Mrs. EGERTON CASTLE’S 
NEW NOVEL. 6/- T H E 


Just. 


The Lost Iphig enia. Published 


The Story is laid in present times ; it is full of the movement of 
this hurried age, and deals with the strange and poignant 
experiences of a young singer, under the influence of the great 
composer Lothner, a masterful man who sacrifices all human 
interest to his art and makes use of the interpreters of his music 
and their emotions to “ — the es sar ape of his ae. t} t ik Rl th 

ch the colossal selfishness of Lothner’s genius and the mag- 0 S 

a of his personality, the love story of Sarolta, the young n 1e Pi e an e 
singer, is worked out on unexpected and intensely dramatic lines. 


Master Christopher. 6/- Home Railway Position. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (LADY CLIFFORD). 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Lapiss’ Fiecp.—‘‘A very charming story of West Country places and 
people, invested with pathos and with humour true to life and yet full 











of romance. 
Morsiva Post.—‘ Lady Clifford is an artist and ‘Master Christopher” 


is one of the best examples of her use of her power of glamour.’ Th is Week *s ECONOMIS T 
Demy 4to, with numerous coloured plates, £2 2s. net. 


Subscription Edition. 


The Grouse in Health and in| includes :— 


° Being the Final Report of the Committee 
Disease ° of Inquiry on Grouse Disease. 


THIS EDITION IS LIMITED TO 1,000 COPIES, OF WHICH LESS 


THAN 100 REMAIN TO BE SOLD. A Survey of the Strike and 


Under the direction of the Committee (Chairman, Lord Lovat) the general 
questions have been treated by Mr, A. 8, Leslie and Dr. E, A, Wilson 
and the scientific by Dr, A. E. Shipley, F.R.S. i j ° f h 

Tar Times (2nd Notice) :—‘*Two magnificent volumes. They probably stimate Oo t e amage one, 
represent the most exhaustive and successful inquiry which has ever been 
devoted to the ailments of any but the human animal.” 

Country Lirr.—‘‘Its sterling value as the standard work on the subject 
must be self-evident to all who study its interesting pages. It is an absolute 


necessity to all those who take an intelligent interest in the management of 
vrouse and of grouse moors.’ etn eioas The Index Number and the 


London: SMITH, ELDER & cO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. . ’ d 
History of Gold Prices since 





Just published, in 2 vols, 


“A KEY TO LIFE’S MYSTERY; 


or, Man in Two Moods.” 1845 
By W. B. NORRIS, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), 7s. 6d. net. . 
The Editor of “ The Spectator” (Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey) contributes the following 


Introduction to the Third Edition (July 10th, 1911) :— . 
“T note the publication of the third edition of ‘A Key to Life’s Mystery’ A Comparison of Home and 
with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction, 
Mr. Norris has brought together a really wonderful collection of striking 


passages, from authors old and new, on the greatest and most essential American Railways from the 


things in life. 

The main object of his book is to force people to realise that man is his own 
star, and that his responsibility for his acts can never be shuified off by any | , ° 

lea of fatalism or external influence. I can quite conceive the book having t t d t 
: very real effect on the conduct of life in the case of men tempted by the nves or S S an pom ° 
cheap sophistries of the day. 

In days when hereditary tendencies are so often given as the excuse for 
want of self control and self direction, and all the evils that come from this 
want, men need to be fortified by the noble and convincing things quoted in 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
By ROBERT MACHRAY. 











THE WOMAN WI NS - pean Pay Be Mystery of Lincoln’s Inn,” «gen. 
HURDCOTT-  -) - =P S8HRAYScQUGH. tinier 
THE RAJAH - - = Author of “Gaorilon” “Goto and Creed eo 
INHALING = = = = = _ —_s=_—_ eonctwa LEE) Authorot “Thetlealt rete 


**The relations between husband and wife interest Mrs. Lee here as in ‘The Heart of Monica,’ but she comes closer to the problem than she 
did in that clever book. ... All through the author shows power and insight.”—THE TIMES. 


DRENDER’S DAUGHTER, (ener otiia r. Caren,” ste, 


‘* Miss Syrett is a very able novelist, but she is something more than that, she is a really subtle satirist, and practically the only woman 
writer of fiction who attacks the fads and faddists of her day with true feminine edge and vigour, disguised under a mask of flippancy and 
wit. Her latest story, ‘ Drender’s Daughter,’ is quite excellent, even better than ‘A Child of Promise.’’’—MORNING POST. 


LAY MORALS and Other Papers. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. A New Epirion to which is added a Prerace by Mrs. R. L. STEVENSON, 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

** Robert Louis Stevenson left nothing that is not good to read, and his admirers would fain find room upon their shelves for everything he ever wrote. The 
stories ‘Heathercat ’ and ‘ The Young Chevalier ’ are Stevensonian through and through, and as such precious. Messrs. Chatto have done well in making these 
fragments generally accessible, and in adding to them such miscellanea of varying provenance as the ‘Lay Morals,’ ‘The Pentland Rising,’ and the ‘College 
Papers’ and as criticisms and sketches. ... In that, and in a score moreof passages that could be quoted, we look deep into the heart of R. L. Stevenson," 
—Birmingham Post. 

9 
WORDSWORTHSHIRE: An Introduction to a Poet’s Country, 
By ERIC ROBERTSON, M.A., Vicar of St. John’s, Windermere. 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Poet after SHUTER’S Painting of 1798, Maps, and Forty-seven Original Drawings by 


ARTHUR TUCKER, R.B.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. Gd. net. 
* The book of a man who knows both the poet and that beautiful country of his, and breathes their spirit every day."’"—Times. 
“ An attractive study of a fascinating subject ... . fully illustrated.’’—Glasgow Herald, 
“ This introduction to a poet's country will be a delight not only to Wordsworthians and lovers of the Lakeland, but to all who can appreciate in their variety 


the traditions of an English country side.’’—Nation. 


LONDON CLUBS: Their History and Treasures. 
By a,” EVILL. Author of “The Merry Past,” &c. With 10 Plates, one in Colours. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 78. . ne 


**A good subject—and one, of course, in which Mr. Nevill is thoroughly at home. Anecdotes alternate with accounts of valuable treasures to be found in 
many a club, so the interest of the book is very wide.’’—Daily Mail. 


MANIN AND THE DEFENCE OF VENICE. 


By JOHN PRESLAND, Author of “Joan of Arc,” “Mary Queen of Scots,” etc. Feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 5s, net. 
“There is poetry op every pase: but the effects are gained, not by flaunting rhetoric, but by simplicity of language, which is forcible through its truth, ,, 
We can only advise those who love English verse to read this play: they will see that poetry is still a living thing among us.’’—Oxford Magazine, 


VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By PHILIPPE MONNIER. Authorized Translation. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
ae ae on every page.... A fine taste for literature, for art, and for life, too, is the foundation of this packed and lively volume,”"~ 
Yestminster Gazette. 


LIVES OF THE EARLY MEDICI: As told in their Letters. 


By JANET ROSS. With Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“.... Wemust end as we began in unfeigned gratitude to Mrs. Ross for a really noteworthy book containing much original matter."”"—Times. 

STORIES OF THE SPANISH ARTISTS UNTIL GOYA. 
By SIR WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL. Selected and arranged by LUIS CARRENO; with an Introduction 
by EDWARD HUTTON, 8 Coloured Plates and 24 in Half-tone. Large Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe with a 
special Frontispiece in Colour. Parchment, 15s. net. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE AND EACH WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Stories of the Italian Artists from Vasari. Artists of the Italian Renaissance, 

Stories of the Flemish and Dutch Artists. Stories of the English Artists. 

Stories of the French Artists. Stories of the German Artists. [Autumn 


A HISTORY OF SUMER AND AKKAD: Being the First Volume 
of A History of Babylonia and Pesynte from Prehistoric Times to the Persian Conquest, 
By LEONARD W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in 
the British Museum. With a Map, 11 Plans, 35 Plates, and 69 Illustrations in the Text. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. net. 
Vols. If. and III. are preparing. 


THE FACE OF MANCHURIA, KOREA, AND RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. 


By E. G. Kemp, F.R.S.G.S., Author of “The Face of China.” With 18 Plates in Colour and 6 in Monochrome. Large 
Fcap. 4to, cloth, 7s. Gd. net. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 28. net per vol.; leather, gilt edges, 3S. net per vol. 
A Fourth Series (uniform with the first three series) of | BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL 


ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. 8. Givperr. Works. 
Containing: The Fairy’s Dilemma—The Grand Duke—His 
Excellency—“ Haste to the Wedding”—Fallen Fairies—Tho|] LEGENDARY BALLADS. Selected by Frank 


Gentleman in Black—Brantinghame Hall—Creatures of Impulse Ss “K. yi ti j B Suaw. 
—Rendai's Themb —The Westuie-Manter — Theepls — The ne: Sanen ene TY OF eee 
Hooligan—Trying a Dramatist. With a Portrait of the Author. | A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, 


GEO. MACDONALD’S POETICAL| V0 IV. from 1897 to 1901. By Justis MoCantuy. 
Works. ‘T'wo Vols. a. Full Lists of the St. Martin’s Library free upon application. 
Long Feap. 8vo, cloth, 18. net each. 
THE PAGEANT OF SUMMER. By{FATHER DAMIEN: an Open Letter to 
Ricuanp Jarreniss. the Rev. Dr. Hyde of Honolulu, from RB. lL. 
TALK & TALKERS. By R. L. Srevenson. Srevenson. _ 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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